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1999 Summer Programs 


THE AIM 


ach summer the Bread Loaf School 

of English assembles a community 

of teachers and learners at each of 
its four campuses: the Bread Loaf Moun- 
tain campus in Vermont; Lincoln College, 
Oxford, in the United Kingdom; the Na- 
tive American Preparatory Schoolin Rowe, 
New Mexico; and the University of Alaska 
Southeast near Juneau. Students at each of 
these campuses follow courses of study 
leading to the Master of Arts and Master of 
Letters degrees in English. The Bread Loaf 
emphasis has always been upon close con- 
tact between teacher and student in an 
intensive six-week course of study. 

The Bread Loaf School of English in 
Vermontis one of ten summer programs of 
Middlebury College. Others are the Lan- 
guage Schools of Arabic, Chinese, French, 
German, Italian, Japanese, Russian, and 
Spanish, as well as the Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference. Middlebury College offers 
no graduate program in English during the 
regular academic year. 

The original mountain-and-forest area 
in which the School of English is located 
was willed to Middlebury College in 1915 
by Joseph Battell, breeder of Morgan horses, 
proprietor of the local newspaper, and 
spirited lover of nature. Mr. Battell ac- 


quired large landholdings, tract by tract, 


starting in 1866, until several mountains 
were among his properties. In this striking 
setting, Mr. Battell constructed the Bread 
Loaf Inn and other buildings to house his 
summer guests. Modern improvements 
and the addition of several buildings have 
enhanced the charm and conveniences of 
the original inn and the surrounding "cot- 
tages,” but the nineteenth-century struc- 
tures in their Green Mountain site still 
make an unforgettable impression. 
During the last 79 years, Bread Loaf has 
counted among its faculty members such 
distinguished teachers and scholars as 
George K. Anderson, Carlos Baker, Harold 
Bloom, Cleanth Brooks, Reuben Brower, 
Donald Davidson, Elizabeth Drew, A. 
Bartlett Giamatti, Laurence B. Holland, 
Perry Miller, Marün Price, John Crowe 
Ransom, Donald Stauffer, and Wylie 
Sypher. But no one has been identified 
with Bread Loaf more indelibly than has 
Robert Frost, who first came to the School 
on the invitation of Dean Wilfred Davison 
im 19241: 


Loaf, Frost returned to the School every 


Friend and neighbor to Bread 


summer, with but three exceptions, for 42 
years. His influence is still felt, in part 
because Middlebury College owns and 
maintains the Robert Frost Farm as a 
National Historic Site near the Bread Loaf 


campus. 











The Bread Loaf School of English 
at Bread Loaf, Vermont 
June 22-Avucusr 7, 1999 





Since 1920, the central location for these 
programs of study has been the campus 
ocated outside Middlebury, in sight of 
Bread Loaf Mountain in the Green Moun- 
ains of Vermont. Here, faculty members 
from many of the most distinguished col- 
eges and universities in the United States 
and the United Kingdom offer courses in 
iterature, literary theory, creative writing, 





he teaching of writing, and theater. Stu- 
dents normally enroll in two one-unit 
(three semester hours) courses each sum- 
mer. All of these courses benefit from the 
on-site presence of the professional Bread 
Loaf Acting Ensemble, which visits class- 
rooms and, along with actors drawn from 
the student body, appears in theatrical 
productions during the summer. Each year, 
approximately 250 students come from all 
regions of the United States and from 
other countries to study at the Bread Loaf 
campus. 


The Bread Loaf School of English 
at Lincoln College, Oxford 
June 28-Avucvusr 7, 1999 





The Bread Loaf School of English enrolls 
about 80 students at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, each summer. Bread Loaf has 
exclusive use of the accommodations of 
Lincoln College during the summer ses- 
sion, so that the School of English has its 
own identity. Located on the Turl in the 
center ofthe city of Oxford, Lincoln is one 
of the smallest and most beautiful of the 





Oxford colleges. 

Each student selects one seminar as a 
two-unit (six semester hours) summer pro- 
gram. There are usually from four to six 
students in each seminar, which meets in a 
manner determined by the tutor. For ex- 
ample, the tutor may meet all students 
together once a week and then in tutorial 
for an hour. Oxford tutors place heavy 


emphasis on independent study; students 


should expect to give oral reports and 
write weekly papers. Seminars and tutori- 
als are often held at the college with which 
the tutor is affiliated. 


The Bread Loaf School of English 
at the Native American Prepara- 
tory School, Rowe, New Mexico 
June 22-Aucusr 5, 1999 





Bread Loaf offers courses at the Native 
American Preparatory School, Rowe, New 
Mexico, near Santa Fe. Bread Loafin New 
Mexico enrolls approximately 70 students 
and offers a curriculum similar to those 
offered in Vermont and at Oxford, but 
with an appropriate emphasis upon Native 
American literature, American Hispanic 
literature, and writing of the Southwest. 
As in Vermont, students typically enroll in 


two one-unit courses. 


The Bread Loaf School of English 
at the University of Alaska South- 
east, Juneau, Alaska 

June 22-Aucusr 6, 1999 





Beginning in 1999 Bread Loaf will offer a 
full six-week program at the University of 
Alaska Southeast near Juneau. Bread Loaf 
in Alaska will enroll approximately 75 
students and will offer a full range of 
courses, similar to those offered at the 
other campuses, but the program will also 
take advantage of Juneau’s unique loca- 
tion; several courses will focus on the 
literature and landscape of the Pacific 
Northwest and on indigenous cultures. In 
Alaska alone, students will be able to enroll 
in three-week courses, or a full six-week 
program. Three-week courses will be of- 
fered in the first half of the program, from 
June 23 through July 13, and in the second 
half of the program, from July 15 through 
August 4. 


Admission 
Admission is on the basis of college tran- 





scripts, three letters of recommendation, 
anda writing sample. Because the program 
is designed to meet individual needs, there 
is no set of requisites for admission, al- 
though an excellent undergraduate record 
in English and strong recommendations 
are the surest admission criteria. Students 
whose work, in the judgment of the direc- 





or and of the faculty, is marginal and who 
may have difficulty completing the degree 


may be denied readmission. As Bread Loaf 


is especially committed to increasing diversity in 
its community, minority applications are en- 
couraged. 


Instructions for Application 

New applicants should fill out and return 
the application form and supporting mate- 
rials, along with a $50 application fee. 
Application forms are available from the 
Bread Loaf office in Vermontat the address 
listed inside the front cover of this bulletin. 
All undergraduate and graduate transcripts 


should be forwarded to the Bread Loaf 


office. The applicant is responsible for 
securing three letters of recommendation 
from teachers with whom the applicant has 
studied, colleagues, or school administra- 


tors. 


Credits 

The normal summer program of study 
consists of two courses (two units) at Ver- 
mont, New Mexico, and Alaska, and one 
course (two units) at Oxford. In Alaska 
students may also choose to take a three- 
week course in addition to, or instead of, 
the standard six-week courses. In Ver- 
mont, New Mexico, and Alaska each course 
meets five hours a week. Each one-unit 
course at Bread Loaf receives three semes- 
ter hours (or the equivalent of four and 
one-half quarter hours) of graduate credit. 
Exceptional students may, with permis- 
sion, take a third course for credit at 
Vermont, New Mexico, or Alaska or an 
additional tutorial (one unit of credit) at 
Oxford, after the first summer. 


The Master of Arts (M.A.) Degree 
Candidates must hold a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited college and be in resi- 
dence for atleast one summer at the School 
of English in Vermont. To earn the M.A., 
students must successfully complete the 
equivalent of 10 units. No thesis is re- 
quired. A grade of B- or better is required 
in order to receive course credit. 

The curriculum is divided into six 
groups: (D) writing and the teaching of 
writing; (II) English literature through the 
seventeenth century; (III) English litera- 
ture since the seventeenth century; (IV) 
American literature; (V) world literature; 
(VI) theater arts. Ordinarily the M.A. pro- 
gram includes a minimum of two courses 
each from Groups II and HI and one course 
each from Groups IV and V. A student 
may, in consultation with the director, 


waive one of the six required courses. 


The Master of Letters (M.Litt.) De- 
gree 

The M.Litt. program builds in a concen- 
trated, specialized way on the broader base 
of the M.A. in English, which is the first 
prerequisite for this degree. Students may 
concentrate, for example, on a period such 
as the Renaissance, a genre such as the 
novel, or a field of study such as American 
literature. 

The M.Litt. can be earned in three to 
fivesummers by followinga program of 10 
courses or Independent Reading Projects. 
This program of studies is drawn up during 
the student's first or second summer in the 
degree program in consultation with the 
director and appropriate members of the 
faculty. Ofthese 10 courses, up to 3 may be 
electives not directly related to the field of 
concentration. No thesis is required. Can- 
didates may undertake as many as four 
Independent Reading Projects during the 
academic years intervening between Bread 
Loaf summers and must undertake at least 
one such project. In the final summer, a 
student must pass a comprehensive written 
and oral examination, or the equivalent, in 











his or her field of concentration. At least 
one summer must be spent in residence at 
the School of English in Vermont. 


Program in Continuing Graduate 
Education 

[he School allows students not seeking a 
degree to-enroll fora summer ina nondegree 
status in continuing graduate education. 
Upon the student's successful completion 
of a summer's study, Middlebury College 
will issue the student a Certificate in Con- 
tinuing Graduate Education. 


Undergraduate Honors Program 

Exceptionally able undergraduates with 
strong backgrounds in literary study may 
be admitted to graduate study at Bread 


Loaf and may take up to two units of 


course work after the completion of three 
years tow ard their bachelor’s degree. Their 
courses may be transferred to their home 
institutions, or they may serve as the initial 
credits leading to the M.A. degree at the 
Bread Loaf School of English. 


The Program in Theater 

Virtually since its beginning, the Bread 
Loaf School of English in Vermont has put 
a major emphasis upon the theater arts. 
The Program in Theater provides formal 
and informal instruction in acting, direct- 
ng, playwriting, stagecraft, and design. 
While the program is not structured as a 
xrofessional training school, it is oriented 
toward bringing students into contact with 
heater professionals in all fields. A major 





a wide variety of performance projects. 
Bread Loafeach year brings professional 
actors to the Vermont campus to assist 1n 


mounting the summer's major produc- 


tion; these actors constitute the Bread Loaf 


Acting Ensemble. The Ensemble is inti- 
mately involved in many of the class- 
rooms—not only classes in dramatic litera- 


ture, but also classes in other forms of 


literary study and in the teaching of writ- 


aspect of theater study at the Bread Loaf 


orogram 1n Vermont 1s the presentation of 





ing. In recent years, major productions at 
Bread Loaf have included King Lear, Uncle 
Vanya, All's Well That Ends Well, Endgame, 
and Three Penny Opera. These productions 
take place in Bread Loaf's Burgess Meredith 
Theater. 

In the summer of 1999, the Acting 
Ensemble will mounta script-in-hand pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s entire Henriad: 
Richard II; Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2; and 
Henry V. 

New plays written by Bread Loaf stu- 
dents are often produced in the theater on 
the Vermont campus, as are one-acts di- 
rected by advanced directing students. 
Opportunities also exist for acting students 
to explore and present longer scenes and 
for all interested students to act in informal 
presentations in the directing or playwriting 


workshops. 


Financial Aid 
Because of the generosity of Bread Loaf 
students, faculty, and other friends of the 
School of English, the School has steadily 
increased its financial aid resources. No 
interested applicant with strong creden- 
tials should fail to apply because of need. 
Financial aid may be in the form of 
grants (in Vermont, Oxford, New Mexico, 
and Alaska) and/or work-aid (in Vermont 
and New Mexico). The aid is awarded on 
the basis of financial need and scholastic 
achievement. To be considered for all 
types of aid offered through Middlebury 
College, a student must first file a Bread 





Loaf Financial Aid Form with the 
Middlebury Office of Financial Aid. Re- 
quests for aid should be made when the 
application form is submitted to the School; 
all pertinent forms and information will be 
sent when they become available. Students 
are advised to return all completed mate- 
rals as soon as possible after they are 
receiv ed. 

In addition, Bread Loaf offers the fol- 
lowing scholarships and awards. 








A scene from the 1998 Bread Loaf production of Three Penny Opera. 


DeWitt Wallace-Reader's Digest Fel- 
lowships for Rural Teachers: For the 
seventh year, in 1999 Bread Loaf will offer 
full fellowships for 25 rural teachers from 
the following states: Alaska, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, New Mexico, and Ver- 
mont. These fellowships, supported by a 
generous grant from the DeWitt Wallace— 
Reader's Digest Fund, will cover the costs 
of tuition, room, board, and travel. The 
DeWitt Wallace-R. eader's Digest Fellows 
form the core of the Bread Loaf Rural 
Teacher Network. Besides taking a full 
load of courses at Bread Loaf, the fellows 





will also plan follow-up projects among 
their home state groups and among the 
community offellows as a whole, and they 
will receive grants to carry out telecom- 
munications projects over the ensuing aca- 
demic year. Both new and returning stu- 
dents are eligible to apply for these fellow- 
ships. Those receiving DeWitt Wallace— 
Reader's Digest Fellowships are eligible to 
apply for fellowships for a second and third 
summer. 


Annenberg Rural Challenge Fellow- 
ships: Forthe second year, Bread Loaf will 
offer fellowships covering costs up to $5,000 
for 18 rural teachers, thanks to a generous 
grant from the Annenberg Rural Chal- 
lenge. Only teachers associated with part- 
ners of the Rural Challenge are eligible to 
apply for these fellowships; a list of partner 
organizations is available from the Bread 
Loaf office. The Rural Challenge Fellows 
will take a full load of courses at Bread 
Loaf, receive training in telecommunica- 





tions, and be invited to become members 
of the Bread Loaf Rural Teacher Net- 
work. Both new and returning students 
are eligible to apply; recipients will be 
eligible to reapply for fellowships for a 


second summer. 


National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities Fellowships for Literature- 
Based Telecommunications Ex- 
changes: For the second year Bread Loaf 
will offer 12 fellowships to support aca- 
demic-yeartext-based telecommunications 


exchanges between the classrooms of Bread 








Loaf student/teachers and Bread Loaf fac- 


ulty members. Only returning students are 
eligible to apply. N.E.H Fellows will re- 
ceive stipends and may be eligible for 
additional financial aid awards. 


To receive more information about any of 
these special fellowships, write to James 
Maddox, director, at the Bread Loaf School 
of English office. 


Other Information 


Independent Reading Projects 

With the approval of the director and an 
appropriate member of the faculty, quali- 
fied students may undertake an Indepen- 
dent Reading Project, which consists of 
reading and research during the academic 
year. Students must have taken a course at 
Bread Loaf in the area of their proposed 
reading project and have demonstrated 
their competence by securinga grade of A- 
or higher in that course. Arrangements 
must be completed during the summer 
session before the academic year in which 
he reading project is to be undertaken. 
Each reading project culminates in a long 
essay, a draft of which is presented at the 
seginning of the summer following the 
academic year of reading and research. 
Students then work closely with a faculty 





nember in revising and bringing this essay 
to completion over the course of the sum- 
mer. A reading project successfully com- 
pleted is the equivalent of a regular Bread 
Loaf course. Two reading projects in dif- 
ferent years are permitted toward the M.A. 
degree and four toward the M.Litt. degree. 
A tuition fee of $1,460 is charged for each 
reading project. 
Independent Summer Reading 
Projects 

Under exceptional circumstances, when 
the format of the normal Independent 
Reading Project is not appropriate (for 
example, in acting or directing projects), 
students may design an Independent Sum- 





mer Reading Project, which counts as the 
equivalent of a regular Bread Loaf course. 
Students have the responsibility for estab- 
lishing the subject matter of the summer 
project and for submitting a coherent and 
well-conceived prospectus for the summer's 
work no later than April 15. For M.A. and 
M.Litt. candidates, the summer project 
must be in an area in which the student has 
previously taken a course at Bread Loaf and 
received a grade of A- or better; for M. Litt. 
candidates, the project must be in the 
student's area of concentration. A tuition 
fee of $1,460 is charged for each reading 
project. 


Oxford Tutorial Reading Projects 
Students attending Bread Loaf at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, may propose a course of 
study for a tutorial to be taken in addition 
to their regular Bread Loaf course. These 
tutorial projects receive one unit of credit 
and should involve approximately the 
amount of reading and writing contained 
within a one-unit Bread Loaf course in 
Vermont, New Mexico, or Alaska. Project 
proposals must be approved by both the 
director and a member of the Bread Loat/ 
Oxford faculty, who will supervise the 
student's work during the ensuing sum- 
mer; students must submit proposals no 
later than April 15. A Bread Loaf student 
must be enrolled in one of the regular 
Bread Loaf/Oxford courses in order to be 
eligible to take one of these extra tutorials. 
A tuition fee of $1,460 will be charged for 
each tutorial. 


Lecture Program and Other Activi- 
ties 

The lecture program at Bread Loaf intro- 
duces students to scholars and writers whose 
lectures broaden the outlook and enrich 
the content of the regular academic pro- 
gram. Among the special lecturers at Bread 
Loafhave been distinguished poets, novel- 
ists, and critics such as Julia Alvarez, C.L. 
Barber, Saul Bellow, John Berryman, R.P. 
Blackmur, Willa Cather, Richard Ellmann, 








Northrop Frye, Hamlin Garland, Shirley 
Jackson, Tony Kushner, Sinclair Lewis, 
Archibald MacLeish, Howard Nemerov, 
Dorothy Parker, Carl Sandburg, Allen Tate, 
Richard Wilbur, and William Carlos Wil- 
liams. Similar programs oflectures are held 
at the other three campuses. 

Experienced teacher-researchers also 
visit Bread Loaf to offer workshops on 
practice-oriented research in the classroom. 

Each week in Vermont, students have 
the opportunity to see classic or modern 
films. In Vermont and at Oxford, they are 
invited to join the Bread Loaf Madrigalists, 
who give informal performances each sum- 
mer. 

Students at all four campuses give fre- 
quent readings from their own wriüngs. 


Course Registration 
Course choices should be made following 
receipt of the official bulletin (but not 
before March 1). Early registration 1s ad- 
vised, as the size of all classes 1s limited. 
Students are urged to complete as much 
reading as possible before arrival in order 
to permit more time during the session for 


collateral assignments and for the prepara- 
tion of papers. 
In Vermont and Alaska students may, 





with the instructor's permission, audit an- 
other course in literature in addition to the 
two courses taken for credit. Students 
regularly registered for a course may not 
change their status to that of auditor with- 
out permission of the director. 

A bookstore for the sale of textbooks, 
stationery, and supplies is maintained at 
Bread Loafin Vermont. Required texts for 
each course are available for students. It 
may occasionally be necessary to substitute 
other texts for those listed in the courses 
described in this bulletin. Although it 1s 
impossible to advise students of all changes 
in advance, the bookstore will stock copies 
of the substituted texts. 

Students goingto Oxford, New Mexico, 
and Alaska must purchase their own copies 
of the texts to be used. 


Library Facilities 
The facilities of Starr Library at Middlebury 
College, which include the Abernethy 
Collection of Americana and the Robert 
Frost Room, are available to Bread Loaf 
students. The Davison Memorial Library 
at Bread Loaf contains definitive editions, 
reference books, and reserve shelves for 
special course assignments. 

At Oxford, students have use of both 











the Lincoln College Library and the 
Bodleian Library of Oxford, one of the 
greatest libraries in the world. 

In New 


access to a core collection of books related 


Mexico, students will have 


to the 1999 courses. 

In Alaska, students will have access to 
the library of the University of Alaska 
Southeast. 


Computer Facilities 

At Bread Loaf/Vermont a student com- 
puter center is equipped with Macintosh 
and IBM computers; instruction in the use 
of computers and of various forms of soft- 
ware will be provided. Computer facilities 
will also be available in Oxford, New 
Mexico, and Alaska. Bread Loaf encour- 
ages students to bring their own computers 


for their personal use. 





BreadNet 

One of the most exciting of Bread Loaf's 
innovations has been the development of 
BreadNet, a national computer network 
that links the classrooms of Bread Loaf 
teachers. The primary goals of BreadNet 
are to perpetuate the Bread Loaf commu- 





nity throughout the year and to encourage 
collaboration among all Bread Loaf teach- 
ers and their classrooms. All Bread Loaf 
students, faculty, staff, and graduates, after 
a suitable introduction to BreadNet, are 


invited to join. 


Medical Facilities 
At Bread Loaf/Vermont a nurse is in daily 
attendance, and the College medical di- 
rector is available for consultation. The 
well-equipped Porter Medical Center in 
Middlebury is within easy reach. 

Atthe Oxford, New Mexico, and Alaska 
sites, students with medical needs will be 


referred to local doctors. 


Accommodations 

Dormitory housing at Bread Loaf is avail- 
able for students without families accom- 
panying them; most student rooms are 








doubles. Cabins, houses, and camps in the 
mountain communities surrounding Bread 
Loafand at Lake Dunmore are available for 
students with families. Securing off-cam- 
pus housing is the responsibility of the 
student, although the Bread Loaf office 
provides housing lists. Meals for on-cam- 
pus students are served in the Bread Loaf 
Inn; off-campus students may pay for indi- 
vidual meals in the Inn; there is also a Snack 
Bar in the Barn. The School contracts the 
services of a local day care center to pro- 
vide a reasonably priced child-care pro- 
gram for children of students, faculty, and 
staff. 

At Oxford, students have single accom- 





modations, occasionally consisting of a 
living room and a bedroom. They take 
their meals together in the College Hall. 
Rooms are cleaned by scouts. A limited 
number of suites are also available at Lin- 
coln for students with spouses and apart- 
ments for students with families. 





In New Mexico, students are lodged in 
double rooms at the Native American 
Preparatory School; a limited number of 
single rooms are available for an additional 
fee. The Bread Loaf office may be able to 
give advice to students with families seek- 
ing housing. Students hving on campus 
take their meals together in the NAPS 
dining hall. 

In Alaska, dormitory housing at the 
University of Alaska Southeast is available 
for students without families accompany- 
ing them. Student rooms are doubles; four 
students in two rooms will share a com- 
mon utility area and bathroom facilities. A 
limited number of single rooms are avail- 
able for an additional fee. There are a 
limited number of two-bedroom apart- 
ments for families on the UAS campus. 
Meals are served to on-campus students at 


UAS. 


Transportation 

For students attending Bread Loaf/Ver- 
mont, the closest bus stop, serviced by 
Vermont Transit buses from Montreal, 


Boston, Albany, and New York City, is in 


Middlebury, 12 miles from the Bread Loaf 


campus. The Bread Loaf taxi meets all 
buses on June 22. A number of airlines 
offer flights to Burlington; connection to 
Middlebury can be made on Vermont 
Transit buses or by taxi. 

Students going to Oxford will be ex- 
pected to make their own travel arrange- 
ments. In early spring, Bread Loaf will send 
information covering details of prepara- 
tion for the trip abroad and living at Ox- 
ford. 

Students going to New Mexico from 
long distances away will probably do best 
to fly to Albuquerque and either rent a car 
for the drive to Rowe or take ground 
transportation from Albuquerque to Santa 
Fe. The Bread Loat/ New Mexico staff will 
assist students in getting from Santa Fe to 
the Native American Preparatory School. 

Students going to Alaska will be ex- 
pected to make their own travel arrange- 
ments. In early spring Bread Loaf will send 
information covering details of prepara- 
tion for the trip. 

Students will receive information in the 
spring about traveling to Vermont, Ox- 
ford, New Mexico, and Alaska. 





Recreation 
Since the elevation at Bread Loaf/Ver- 
mont is 1,500 feet above sea level, the 
summers can be cool. For those who enjoy 
outdoor life, the School is ideally located at 
the edge ofthe Green Mountain National 
Forest. A junction with the Long Trail, 
which winds along the summit of the 
Green Mountains and extends from south- 
ern Vermont to the Canadian border, is a 
short hike from the School. A picnic at the 
nearby Robert Frost Farm anda tour of the 
Frost Cabin are popular Bread Loaf tradi- 
tions, as are dances in the Bread Loaf Barn. 
The extensive campus offers many op- 
portunities for recreation. A softball and 
soccer playing field and tennis and volley- 
ball courts are available. Jogging and hik- 
ing trails are everywhere. A beach at Lake 


Dunmore is 12 miles from the School. At 
Bread Loaf, there are Johnson Pond and 
nearby Lake Pleiad. 

At Oxford, the School promotes the- 
ater trips to Stratford-upon-Avon and 
London. In recent years, Oxford classes 
have sometimes either officially or unoffi- 
cially taken excursions to locales associated 
with the courses, such as the Lake District 
and Ireland. 

The Native American Preparatory 
School is about 40 minutes from Santa Fe. 
In the larger area around Rowe and Santa 
Fe, there are many locales to visit, includ- 
ing Albuquerque, Acoma, Taos, and some 
of the most significant archeological sites 
in the United States. Some classes may 
make excursions to selected sites. Students 
might seriously consider renting a car, 
since many of the sites are easily reachable 
from, but not in close proximity to, the 
Native American Preparatory School. 

The University of Alaska Southeast 1s 
located on Auke Lake, just outside Juneau, 
a short distance from the Mendenhall Gla- 
cier on one side and the Alexander Archi- 





pelago on the other. Not far from Juneau 
are Glacier Bay and Sitka, the old Russian 
capital of Alaska. Juneau is accessible from 
the lower 48 states only by boat or plane. 


Transcripts 

One official transcript from the Bread Loaf 
School of English will be issued free of 
charge the first time a student requests a 
transcript. A fee of $5 is charged for each 
additional transcript and all subsequent 
transcripts; there is a charge of $1 for each 
additional copy sent at the same time to the 
same address. Requests for transcripts must 
be made by the individual student in writ- 
ing (not by e-mail) to the Director of 
Academic Records, Sunderland Language 
Center, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
VT 05753. No transcript will be issued to 
students who are financially indebted to 
the College until satisfactory arrangements 
have been made with the comptroller. 








Letters of Reference 

Requests for letters of reference should be 
made to the director of the School, not to 
former Bread Loaf faculty. 


Transfer Credits 

Up to two units (six semester hours or nine 
quarter hours) of graduate credit may be 
transferred from other accredited institu- 


tions, to count toward the Bread Loaf 


M.A. or M.Litt. degree. Each course must 
be approved for transfer, preferably before 
the work is done. Transfer course credits 
cannot be counted for degree credit else- 
where and must be ofa grade of B or better. 

Graduate credits transferred from other 
institutions expire after 10 years have elapsed 
since the study was done. Even graduate 
credits earned at Bread Loaf expire after 10 


years. Credits earned at the Bread Loaf 


School of English are generally transferable 
to other graduate institutions. 





Fees 
Vermont: 
Tuition: $2,920 
Board: $1,075 
Room: $425 
Total: $4,420 
Oxford: 
Comprehensive Fee: $5,200 


New Mexico: 
Tuition: 
Room and Board: 





Total: 
Alaska: 
Six-Week Session 
Tuition: $2,920 
Room and Board: $1.840 
Total: $4,760 
Three-Week Session 
Tuition: $1,460 
Room and Board $920 
Total: $2,380 





[he tuition fee for students going to 
Vermont, New Mexico, or Alaska in- 
cludes a fee for an accident insurance 
policy with limited coverage. 

Each accepted applicant who wishes to 
register is required to pay a $200 enroll- 
ment deposit, refundable up to May 1, 
which is applied to the student's total bill. 
An applicant is officially registered only 
upon receipt of this fee. Money should not 
be sent unt 





| payment is requested. Rooms 
are assigned only to students registered 
officially. 





Final bills are mailed about May 1 and 
are payable upon receipt. A late fee will be 
charged for bills not paid by June 1, except 
for those students admitted after bills have 
been sent. Checks should be made payable 
to Middlebury College. Students living 
outside the U.S. must have the checks 
made out in U.S. dollars. 

An additional $1,460 is charged stu- 
dents who take a third course for credit. 


Refunds 

Students who withdraw for medical rea- 
sons or serious emergencies forfeit the 
enrollment deposit but may receive re- 
funds for any additional amounts paid as 
follows: 


Before the end of first week of classes: 


60 percent of tuition plus prorated board 


Before the end ofsecond week of classes: 





t2 


percent of tuition plus prorated board 


Thereafter: board only, prorated 











Bread oar raculty, 1999 
Administration: 
James H. Maddox, B.A., Princeton 


University; M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


Professor of English, George Washington 


University, and Director ofthe Bread Loaf 


School of English. 
At Bread Loaf in Vermont: 


Isobel Armstrong, D.A., Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Leicester. Professor of English, 
Birkbeck College, University of London. 


Michael Armstrong, D.A., B.Phil., Ox- 
ford. Head Teacher, Harwell Primary 
School, Harwell, Oxfordshire. 


Valerie Babb, B.A., Queens College, 
City University of New York; M.A., Ph.D., 
State University of New York at Buffalo. 
Professor of English, Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 


Sara Blair, B.A., University of Virginia; 
M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. Associ- 
ate Professor of English and American 
Literature, University of Virginia. 


Michael Cadden, B.A., Yale College; 
B.A., University of Bristol; D.F.A., Yale 
School of Drama. Director, Program in 
Theater and Dance, Princeton University. 


Harriet Chessman, D.A., Wellesley 
College; Ph.D., Yale University. Visiting 
Professor, Graduate Liberal Studies Pro- 
gram, Wesleyan University. 


Dare Clubb, B.A., Amherst College; 
M.F.A., D.F.A., Yale University. Faculty, 
New School for Social Research. 


Oskar Eustis, Artistic Director, Trinity 
Repertory Company, and Visiting Associ- 
ate Professor of Theatre and English, Brown 
University. 
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Jonathan Freedman, B.A., Northwest- 
ern University; M.A., Ph.D., Yale Uni- 
versity. Associate Professor of English, 
University of Michigan. 


John M. Fyler, A.B., Dartmouth Col- 
lege; M.A., Ph.D., University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. Professor of English, Tufts 
University. 


Dixie Goswami, B.A., Presbyterian Col- 
lege; M.A., Clemson University. Profes- 
sor of English, Clemson University. Coor- 
dinator of Bread Loaf's courses in writing 
and Codirector of the Bread Loaf Rural 
Teacher Network. 


Jennifer Green-Lewis, M.A., Edinburgh 
University; Ph.D., University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Associate Professor of English, 
George Washington University. 


David Huddle, B.A., University of Vir- 
ginia; M.A., Hollins College; M.F.A., 
Columbia University. Professor of En- 
glish, University of Vermont. 


Jacques Lezra, B.A., Yale College; 
M.Phil., Ph.D., Yale University. Associate 
Professor of English, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 


Victor Luftig, D.A., Colgate University; 
M.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., 
Stanford University. Associate Professor of. 
English and Director of University Writ- 
ing, Brandeis University. 


Alan Mokler MacVey, B.A., M.A., 
Stanford University; M.F.A., Yale Uni- 
versity. Professor and Chair ofthe Theatre 
Arts Department, University of Iowa; Ar- 
tistic Director of the Bread Loaf Acting 
Ensemble and Supervisor of the Bread 
Loaf Theater Program. 


Carol Elliott MacVey, B.A., Notre Dame 
College; M.A., Middlebury College. As- 
sistant Professor of Theatre Arts, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 


Ellen McLaughlin, B.A., Yale College. 
Adjunct Faculty, Yale School of Drama. 


Beverly J. Moss, B.A., Spelman College; 
M.A., Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D., 
University of Illinois, Chicago. Associate 
Professor of English, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


Paul Muldoon, B.A., Queen's Univer- 
sity, Belfast. Howard G.B. Clark '21 Pro- 
fessor in the Humanities, and Director, 
Creative Writing Program, Princeton 
University. 


Jacqueline Jones Royster, B.A., Spelman 
College; M.A., D.A., University of Michi- 
gan. Associate Professor of English, Ohio 
State University. 


Margery Sabin, B.A., Radcliffe College; 
Ph.D., Harvard University. Lorraine Chiu 
Wang Professor of English, Wellesley 


College. 


Robert Stepto, B.A., Trinity College, 
Hartford; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford Univer- 
sity. Professor of English, African Ameri- 
can Studies, and American Studies, Yale 
University. 

Jonathan Strong, B.A., Harvard Uni- 
versity. Senior Lecturer in English, Tufts 


University. 


Susanne Wofford, D.A., M.Phil., Ph.D., 


Yale University; B.Phil., University of 


Oxford. Associate Professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Bryan Wolf, B.A., Rice University; 
M.A.R., Yale University Divinity School; 


M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. Professor of 


American Studies and English, Yale Uni- 


versity. 


Visiting Lecturer: 


Nancie Atwell, educator and author of Ir 
the Middle, Coming to Know: Writing to 
Learn in the Intermediate Grades, coeditor of 
Understanding Writing: Ways of Observing, 
Learning, and Teaching, and numerous ar- 
ticles about the uses of literature in class- 


rooms. 


At Bread Loaf at Lincoln College, 
Oxford: 


Stephen Donadio, D.A., Brandeis Uni- 
versity; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia Univer- 
sity. John Hamilton Fulton Professor of 
Humanities, Middlebury College, and 
Editor, New England Review, and Director 
of the Bread Loaf School of English at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, for the 1999 


session. 


Kate Flint, B.A., M.A., D.Phil., Oxford; 
M.A., University of London. Reader in 
English Language and Literature, and Fel- 
low of Linacre College, University of 
Oxford. 


Vincent Gillespie, M.A., D.Phil., Ox- 
ford. Tutor and Fellow, St. Anne's Col- 
lege; Reader in English Language and 
Literature, University of Oxford. 


Douglas Gray, M.A., F.B.A., New 
Zealand and Oxford. J.R.R. Tolkien Pro- 
fessor of English Literature and Language 
Emeritus in the University of Oxford, and 
Fellow of Lady Margaret Hall. 


Dennis Kay, B.A., M.A., D.Phil., Ox- 
ford. Russell M. Robinson II Distinguished 
Professor of Shakespeare, University of 
North Carolina, Charlotte. 


Peter McCullough, B.A., University of 
California, Los Angeles; Ph.D., Princeton 
University. Sohmer-Hall Fellow in En- 
glish Renaissance Literature, Lincoln Col- 
lege; Lecturer in English, University of 
Oxford. 
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Front row (left to right): Eric Tucker, Kevin Dunn, John Fleming, Susanne Wofford, Bryan Wolf, Ellen 
McLaughlin, Michael Wood, Shirley Brice Heath, Carole Oles, Jacques Lezra, Dixie Goswami, 


Jennifer Green- Lewis 


Second row: Jennifer Tucker, Andrea Lunsford, Michael Cadden, Alan MacVey, Stephen Berenson, 
James Maddox, Margery Sabin, Sara Blair, Jonathan Freedman, Dare Clubb, Brian McEleney 
Third row: William Damkoehler, Paul Muldoon, Anne Scurria, Barry Press, David Huddle, Carol 
MacVey, Cindy Rosenthal, Valerie Babb, Victor Luftig, Jacqueline Jones Royster, Robert Stepto 


Seamus Perry, M.A., D.Phil., Oxford. 
Lecturer in English Literature, University 
of Glasgow. 


Robert Smallwood, M.A., Ph.D., Bir- 
mingham. Director of Education at the 
Shakespeare Centre in Stratford-upon- 
Avon and Honorary Fellow of the 
Shakespeare Institute of the University of 
Birmingham. 


john Wilders, M.A., Ph.D., Cambridge. 
Emeritus Professor of the Humanities, 
Middlebury College; Emeritus Fellow of 
Worcester College, University of Oxford. 


Nigel Wood, B.A., University College, 
Oxford; M.A., Indiana University; Ph.D., 
Durham. Professor of English, De Montfort 


University and Honorary Research Fel- 
low at the Shakespeare Institute, Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. 


At Bread Loaf in New Mexico: 


Lars Engle, A.B., Harvard; M.A., Cam- 
bridge; Ph.D., Yale. Associate Professor of 
English and Honors Program Director, 
University of Tulsa. 


Diane Glancy, B.A., University of Mis- 
souri; M.F.A., University of Iowa. Associ- 
ate Professor of English, Macalester Col- 


lege. 


Holly Laird, A.B., Bryn Mawr College; 


Ph.D., Princeton University. Associate Pro- 


fessor of English, University of Tulsa, and 
Editor, Tulsa Studies in Women’s Literature. 


Arthur L. Little, Jr., D.A., Northwest- 
ern University; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard 
University. Associate Professor of English, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


A. Gabriel Meléndez, D.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
University of New Mexico. Associate Pro- 
fessor of American Studies, University of 
New Mexico. 


Claire Sponsler, B.A., University of Cin- 
cinnati; Ph.D., Indiana University. Asso- 
ciate Professor of English, University of 
Iowa. 


John Warnock, B.A., Amherst College; 
B.A., M.A., Oxford; J.D., New York 
University School of Law. Professor of 
English, University of Arizona. 


Tilly Warnock, B.A., Newcomb Col- 
lege, Tulane University; M.A.T., Emory 
University; M.A., University of Wyo- 
ming; Ph.D., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Associate Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, and Director of the 
Bread Loaf School of English in New 
Mexico for the 1999 session. 


At Bread Loaf in Alaska: 


Emily Bartels, B.A., Yale College; M.A., 
Ph.D., Harvard University. Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, Rutgers University. 


Courtney Cazden, A.B., Radcliffe Col- 
lege; M.Ed., University of Illinois; Ed.D., 
Harvard University. Charles William Eliot 
Harvard Graduate 


Professor Emerita, 


School of Education. 


Kevin Dunn, B.A., University of Louis- 
ville; M.A., Oxford University; Ph.D., 
Yale University. Associate Professor of 
English, Tufts University. 


John Elder, B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D. 
Yale University. Professor of English and 
Environmental Studies, Middlebury College. 


Andrea A. Lunsford, B.A., M.A., Uni- 
versity of Florida; Ph.D., Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Distinguished Professor of English 
and Acting Director of the Center for the 
Study and Teaching of Writing, Ohio 
State University. 


Lucy B. Maddox, B.A., Furman Univer- 
sity; M.A., Duke University; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Professor of English, 
Georgetown University, Editor, American 
Quarterly, and Director of the Bread Loaf 
School of English in Alaska for the 1999 


session. 


Jeffrey Nunokawa, B.A., Yale Univer- 
sity; Ph.D., Cornell University. Associate 
Professor of English, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 


Cindy Rosenthal, B.A., Tufts Univer- 
sity; M.A., Ph.D., New York University. 
Assistant 
Hofstra University; member of the Bread 
Loaf Acting Ensemble. 


Professor of Theatre Studies, 








VERMONT 


Courses 


AT BREAD LOAF IN VERMONT 





Group I (Writing and the Teaching 
of Writing) 


4.a. Language, Culture, and the 
Teaching of Writing/Ms. Royster/ M- 
Pi 5=12°30 

In a country that has become as conscious 
of its diversity as the United States, the 
teaching of English in the late twentieth 
century has functioned as a demonstration 
of the ways in which issues of content can 
be cast in shadow by issues of context. Not 
only must we make decisions about what 
to teach, we must also respond creatively 
and innovatively to who exactly the stu- 
dents are in our classrooms; where the 
classrooms are located geographically, even 
ideologically; what the social, political, 
economic, and cultural forces are that 
impinge on classroom decision making; 
and how to balance local community and 
extra-community needs and expectations 
for learning, educational progress, and 
achievement. This course places the teacher 
of writing at the center of this fray. From 
this point of view, we will raise for scrutiny 
issues of language, culture, and literacy, 
and we will focus on problems and con- 
cerns related to the teaching of writing and 
related skills within communities. We will 
make use of teacher-research methodolo- 
gies as strategies for both classroom and 
community inquiry as we explore the basic 
question: Can the teaching of writing func- 
tion positively and productively as a cul- 
turally sensitive enterprise? This course 1s 
open only to first-year members of the 
Bread Loaf Rural Teacher Network and 
the Ohio-Rise Network. 

Texts: Language Loyalties, ed. James 
Crawford (Chicago); Ruth Shagoury 
Hubbard and Brenda Miller Power, The 
Art of Classroom Inquiry (Heinemann); Lit- 
eracy and Democracy, ed. Cathy Fleischer 
and David Schaafsma (NCTE); a course 
packet that will be available at Bread Loaf. 
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4.b. Language, Culture, and the 
Teaching of Writing/Ms. Moss/ M-F 


11:15-12:30 
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See course description for 4.a. above. Thi 


uà 


course is open only to first-year member 
ofthe Bread Loaf Rural Teacher Network 
and the Ohio-Rise Network. 


5. Poetry Writing/Mr. Muldoon/T, Th 
2-4:45 


A workshop devoted to close readings of 





poems by the participants, the course will 
be augmented by readings of, and formal 
assignments based on, the poetry of Rob- 
ert Frost. There will be an emphasis on 
fostering the belief that poems make their 
own shapes in the world—that, as Frost 
wrote in “The Ax-helve," “the lines of a 
good helve" might be "native to the grain 
before the knife/expressed them." Though 
the workshop will be at the heart of the 
course, two conferences will also be sched- 
uled with each poet. 

Texts: Robert Frost, The Poetry of Robert 
Frost (Henry Holt); The Princeton Handbook 
of Poetic Terms, ed. T.V.F. 
(Princeton). 


Brogan 


6.a. Fiction Writing/Mr. Huddle/T, 
Th 2-4:45 
This workshop, in classes and in confer- 
ences, will emphasize student writing: pro- 
ducing, reading, discussing, and revising 
stories. Consideration will be given to 
issues involved in the teaching of fiction 
writing, and participants will be given an 
opportunity to conduct workshop discus- 
sions. Exercises and assignments will ex- 
plore aspects of memory and imagination, 
point of view, structure, and prose styles. 
The work of modern and contemporary 
story writers will be assigned and discussed. 
Texts: David Huddle, The Writing Habit 
(University Press of New England); High 
Infidelity, ed. John McNally (Quill). 


6.b. Fiction Writing/Mr. Strong/M, 
W 2-4:45 

This workshop will provide a forum for 
reading aloud and constructively criticiz- 
ing each other's work with the goal of 
creating rounded life on the page in lan- 
guage natural to the writer. There will be 
deadlines, but the sole continuing assign- 
ment will be to write literary fiction: frag- 
ments, first drafts, false starts, longer works- 
in-progress, completed pieces—all will be 
acceptable, and expected. We will read 
some essays on writing, and you will each 
make a brief class presentation on a fiction 
writer, very unlike yourself, who has meant 
something to your own work. But the 
focus, in class and conferences, will remain 
on the stories that only you can tell. 


18. Playwriting/Mr. Clubb/M, W 2- 
4:45 

This course concerns itself with the many 
ways we express ourselves through dra- 
matic form. An initial consideration of the 
resources at hand will give way to regular 
discussions of established structures and 
techniques. Members ofthe class are asked 
to write a scene for each class meeting. 
Throughout the course we will be search- 
ing for new forms, new ways of ordering 
experience, new ways of putting our own 
imaginations in front of us. 


24. Memory, Writing, and Gender/ 
Ms. Royster/M-F 10-11 


This course uses the terms memory, writ- 
ing, and gender as "terministic screens," in 
order to look at both fiction and non- 
fiction texts. Of central concern will be 
how the writers construct notions ofiden- 
üty, agency, and authority; how experi- 
ence, memory, history, and time seem to 
function in the texts; how issues related to 
culture, gender, generation, etc. may 
emerge; and how writing becomes a tool 
of both expression and representation. (This 
course can be either a Group I or a Group 
IV course; students should indicate their 


choice at the time of registration.) 

Texts: Opal Palmer Adisa, It Begins with 
Tears (Heinemann); Zora Neal Hurston, 
Their Eyes Were Watching God (Harper); 
Toni Morrison, Beloved (Knopf); Sara 
Lawrence Lightfoot, Balm in Gilead: Jour- 
ney of a Healer (Addison Wesley); bell 
hooks, Wounds of Passion: A Writing Life 
(Henry Holt); a course packet that will be 
available at Bread Loaf. 


156. Writing for Publication/Ms. 
Moss/T, Th 2-4:45 


Conducted in a workshop format, this 
course will focus primarily on writing for 
publication in academic settings. Students 
will examine the rhetorical conventions 
and ideologies of published scholarship, 
particularly teacher-research, in journals, 
edited collections, and single-authored 
books. We will examine who and what 





gets published, where and why. We will 
pay special attention to questions that arise 
while conducting and publishing qualita- 
tive research. Each student will be ex- 
pected to identify a possible site of publi- 
cation for an essay/article on which he or 
she will work intensively throughout the 
course. Small class size and the workshop 
format should allow each member to re- 
ceive extensive responses from other class 
members and to carry out ongoing revi- 
sion as the writing progresses. Participants 
in this course should already be involved in 
research that will generate an article. Our 
goalis to have publishable pieces at the end 
of the summer term. 

Texts: Mike Rose, Possible Lives 
(Houghton Mifflin); Scott Christian, Ex- 
changing Lives (NCTE); Gary Olson and 
Todd Taylor, Publishing in Rhetoric and 
Composition (SUNY); Peter Mortensen and 
Gesa Kirsch, Ethics and Representation in 
Qualitative Studies of Literacy (NCTE); 
Andrea Lunsford and Robert Connors, 
The St. Martin’s Handbook, 4th ed. (St. 
Martin’s); issues of the Bread Loaf Rural 
Teacher Network Magazine; issues of College 





Composition and Communication. 


VERMONT 











163. Origins of Narrative and the 
Narrative of Origins: How We Tell 
Stories and Why/Ms. Wofford and Mr. 
Armstrong/ M-F 11:15-12:15 


This experimental course, joining the study 
of literature and the study of writing, will 
combine three approaches to asking how 
stories are told and what kinds of meaning 
are thereby conveyed in them: (1) a close 
study of one epic and related folk tales and 
origin tales; (2) a study of narrative theory 
and theories of writing; and (3) research 





into how children tell stories. The course 
will be structured in part as an extended 
meditation on The Odyssey, itself a large- 
scale narrative that, perhaps more than 
most “literary” epics, incorporates myth, 
folk tale, and origin tale. Readings in Ovid 
and in indigenous origin tales from several 
cultures (including the “literary” versions 
of oral tales such as Rudyard Kipling’s Just 
So Stories and Joel Chandler Harris’s Uncle 


Remus stories) will allow an exploration of 


the structure and purposes of the origin tale 





as a genre in itself and in relation to epic. 
We will also study several Renaissance 
stories of return and theories of origin, and 
will read Derek Walcott’s Omeros, a text 
that takes as its principal subject the ques- 





tion of how stories of return can become 
sources of narrative and cultural renewal. 
The course will conclude with a unit 
focused specifically on children’s narrative 
and its relation to epic, origin, and folk tale. 
One hypothesis uniting the course is that 
the epic mode is a present force in even the 
earliest and most primitive of children’s 
stories. Exploring that idea will illuminate 
the ways in which kinds of narrative pro- 
vide fundamental ways of organizing and 
understanding reality. Mr. Armstrong will 
be at Bread Loaf only during the last two 
weeks of the course. The study of children’s 
writing will be integrated with our study 
during the first four weeks of the summer, 
however, by means of an on-line confer- 
ence in which students and both professors 
will participate actively. It is our hope that 
the class will produce a volume based on 
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the final projects which will make our 
research available to other teachers and 
may be submitted for publication. In addi- 
tion to the required texts listed below, we 
will assign selected readings from: Family of 
Earth and Sky, ed. John Elder and Hertha 
Wong and other indigenous origin tales; 
Leslie Silko’s Storyteller; writings of Jerome 
Bruner, Katharine Nelson, Susan Engel, 
Robert Coles, Shirley Brice Heath and 
Shelby Anne Wolf, Paul Ricoeur, Leo 
Tolstoy, Tzvetan Todorov, Walter Ben- 
jamin, Vladimir Propp, and Michel de 
Certeau. A photocopied packet of essays 
and stories will be mailed to students in late 
spring. Students are not expected to do all 
of the listed reading before the summer 
begins, but should try to complete a first 
reading of the following texts before the 
summer session: The Odyssey, Omeros, The 
Cheese and the Worms, Wally’s Stories, and 
Kipling’s “The Elephant’s Child" (in Just 
So Stories). (This course can be either a 
Group I or a Group V course; students 
should indicate their choice at the time of 
registration.) 

Texts: Homer, The Odyssey, trans. Rob- 
ert Fagles (Viking; also good are the 
Lattimore and the Fitzgerald translations); 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, trans. A.D. Melville 
(Oxford World Classics); Derek Walcott, 
Omeros (Farrar, Straus & Giroux); selec- 
tions from Italo Calvino, Italian Folk Tales 
(Harcourt Brace); Natalie Davis, The Re- 
turn of Martin Guerre (Harvard); Carlo 
Ginzburg, The Cheese and the Worms (Johns 
Hopkins) and the last part of Ecstasies: 
Deciphering the Witches’ Sabbath (Viking 
Penguin); Vivian Paley, Wally’s Stories 
(Harvard); selections from Penguin Book of 
English Folktales, ed. Neil Philip (Penguin). 


Group II (English Literature through 
the Seventeenth Century) 


19. Chaucer/Mr. Fyler/M-F 8:45-9:45 


This course offers a study of the major 
poetry of Geoffrey Chaucer. We will read 


most of the Canterbury Tales, Parliament of 


Fowls, and Troilus and Criseyde. 

Texts: The Riverside Chaucer, ed. L.D. 
Benson (Houghton Mifllin); Boethius, The 
Consolation of Philosophy, trans. R. Green 
(Macmillan); Alcuin Blamires, ed., Woman 
Defamed and Woman Defended (Oxford). 


40. Regarding the  Henriad: 
Shakespeare, History, and Perfor- 
mance/Mr. Cadden/M-F 11:15-12:15 


In the summer of 1999, the Bread Loaf 


Acting Ensemble and three professional 
directors will conducta performance-based 


investigation of the four plays of 


Shakespeare's Henriad: Richard II; Henry 
IV, Parts 1 and 2; and Henry V. This course 
will focus on these plays and the ways in 
which they have been and might be inter- 
preted. We shall attend to both literary 
critical interpretations and performance 
itself as a form of criticism. In addition to 
studying the plays, their sources, and their 
critics, students will be expected to attend 
rehearsals and to watch videos of prior 


productions (e.g. the film adaptations of 


Henry V by Olivier and Branagh). The 
class will be encouraged to think of itself as 
part of a joint endeavor in imagining how 
the Henriad might address American audi- 
ences of the twenty-first century. 

Texts: Richard I; Henry IV, Parts 1 and 
2; Henry V (all Cambridge); Kenneth 
Branagh, Henry V (Norton); Laurence 
Olivier’s Henry V in Masterworks of the 
British Cinema (Faber). 


49. Politics, Performance, and Re- 
bellion in Shakespeare’s Plays/Ms. 
W offord/M-F 8:45-9:45 

This course will explore the ways in which 
Shakespeare transforms historical experi- 
ence into drama, looking particularly at 
the differences between plays representing 
British history on the one hand and Ro- 
man history on the other. We will com- 
pare Richard II, Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2; 
Henry V; and Macbeth—plays that use Brit- 
ish historical chronicle as their source ma- 


terial—to Coriolanus and Antony and 
Cleopatra, two plays that draw on Plutarch’s 
Lives and represent dramatic events in 
Roman history. What image of nation, 
city, or people does each kind of history 
play establish, and with what effect on the 
shaping of individual selfhood and free- 
dom to act? Does rebellion provide the 
only arena for the individual to define his 
or her own role in history, and how are 
these questions about individual freedom, 
subjectivity, and agency redefined when 
the individual at issue is a ruler, a prince, or 
a king? How can we tell fiction from 
"history —whatis the “true” story? Top- 
ics to be discussed include the Henriad as 
Shakespeare's English epic, especially in 
comparison to Antony and Cleopatra as an 
anti-epic; the position of women in his- 
tory, comedy, and historical tragedy; the 
difference between historical representa- 
tion of the past and "contemporary" his- 
torical resonances and allegories (the spe- 
cial relation of Macbeth to King James I, for 
instance); the role of history plays in devel- 
oping English nationalism, both then and 
now; and the different understandings of 
history made available in the three differ- 
ent genres that the course will explore. We 
will read one Shakespearean comedy—As 
You Like It—and one less well known 
comedy by Thomas Dekker— The 
Shoemaker's Holiday 


the comic use of usurpation, primogeni- 





to allow us to place 


ture, rebellion, and disguise against the 
treatment of these topics in the histories 
and tragedies. Students will be encouraged 
to make comparison to contemporary plays 
and films, such as Oliver Stone's JFK, that 
undertake a similar project (of represent- 
ing national history in a “fictional” me- 
dium), and to explore the political uses of 
the powerful films and productions of 
these Shakespeare plays in our century. 
We will show these films at Bread Loaf, but 
students are encouraged to view some of 
them in advance: Lawrence Olivier's Henry 
V with and against Kenneth Branagh’s 
more recent Henry V; Orson Welles’ Chimes 
at Midnight, or The Fortunes of Falstaff, the 
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Trevor Nunn Macbeth with and against 
Akira Kurosawa's Throne of Blood. The 
Bread Loaf Acting Ensemble will under- 
take an experimental exploration of the 
four plays that make up Shakespeare's 
Henriad, and the class will be invited to 
attend rehearsals and to use the theatrical 
reinterpretations of these plays as comple- 
ments to our critical and historical explo- 
rations. 

Texts: William Shakespeare, Richard IT; 
Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2; Henry V; As You 
Like It; Macbeth; Coriolanus; Antony and 
Cleopatra (Signet Classics paperback edi- 
tions will be ordered. Also good are the 
new Cambridge, Oxford World Classics, 
and Arden editions; the new Norton 
Shakespeare, ed. Stephen Greenblatt et al.; 
and the new Riverside Shakespeare. For 
Henry IV, Part I, also excellent is the 
Bedford Books/St. Martin’s Press edition, 
ed. Barbara Hodgdon, Texts in Contexts 
series); Thomas Dekker, The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday (New Mermaids Series, Norton). 
Holinshed’s Chronicles and Plutarch’s Lives 
(in a modern edition and in Sir Thomas 
North’s 1579 edition) will be kept on 
reserve for the class, and a photocopied 
packet of readings in Holinshed and 
Plutarch will be made available to the class 
in the late spring. 


Group III (English Literature since 
the Seventeenth Century) 


11. Romantic Poetry: Discourses of 
the Sublime in Poetry by Men and 
Women/Ms. Armstrong/M-F 8:45-9:45 


We will study a series of dialogues in 
poetry about the nature of the Sublime, a 
category we no longer use but that was 
intensely important to poets writing from 
the 1790s to about 1830. There was a 
debate within and between groups of male 
and female poets, from Blake and 
W ordsworth to Charlotte Smith and Felicia 
Hemans. Some of the most exciting Ro- 
mantic poetry 1s concerned with this theme. 
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Among the poets we will read are Blake, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, 
Byron, Anna Barbauld, Charlotte Smith, 


Joanna Baillie, Amelia Opie, Mary Tighe, 


Letitia Landon, Felicia Hemans. We will 
look at some of the contemporary debates 
on the Sublime, particularly at Burke and 
Kant, but also discussions by less well- 
known figures provided in a photocopied 





anthology that will be distributed when 
you arrive. We will begin the course by 
reading Burke and Blake’s Songs of Inno- 





cence and of Experience and The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, moving on to consider 
Wordsworth, particularly “Tintern Ab- 
bey,” and Charlotte Smith’s “Beachy 
Head." Browse in the two anthologies 
recommended to prepare for the course 
and be sure to read Burke before the first 
class. 

Texts: Edmund Burke, A Philosophical 
Enquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the 
Sublime and the Beautiful (1757), ed. Adam 
Phillips (Oxtord World Classics); Romantic 
Poetry and Prose, ed. Harold Bloom and 
Lionel Trilling; Nineteenth- Century Women 
Poets, ed. Isobel Armstrong and Joseph 
Bristow (all Oxford). 


57. Fin de Siécle Fictions, or It's the 
End of the World .. . and I Feel Fine 
Mr. Freedman/M-F 11:15-12:15 


We will be reading a number of fictions, 
chiefly narrative, written at the end of the 
last century that reflect a wide variety of 
affects and responses not unknown at the 
current moment: nihilism, despair, deca- 
dence, and a carefully cultivated sense of 
longing for (or fear of) release, renewal, 
redemption. What new styles of sexuality, 
what new models of gendered identity, 
what different forms of subjectivity are 
imagined and modeled at such a moment 
will be a major focus of the class, as will be 
changes in the idea of literary act and 
cultural possibility. Texts will include the 
poetry of A.C. Swinburne, Oscar Wilde’s 
Picture of Dorian Gray and Salome, fiction by 
Henry James (The Turn of the Screw), George 


) 


Du Maurier’s Trilby, and some visual arti- 
facts of the era. I will ask students to keep 
a journal, write one shorter and one longer 
paper, and carefully cultivate their own 
sense of nihilistic despair as best they can 
while lying by Johnson Pond. 

Texts: George Du Maurer, Trilby (Ox- 
ford); Henry James, The Turn of the Screw 
and The Lesson of the Master (Prometheus 
Books); Oscar Wilde, The Picture of Dorian 
Gray and Other Writings, ed. Richard 
Ellmann (Bantam); Aesthetes and Decadents 
of the 1890s, ed. Karl Beckson (Academy); 
The Pre-Raphaelites and their Circle, ed. 
Cecil Lang (Chicago). 


82. On Looking: Victorian Litera- 
ture and the Visual Imagination/Ms. 
Green-Lewis/ T, Th 2-4:45 

This course will take a range of novels, 
paintings, and photographs as text and 
context for its study of the visual imagina- 
tion between the years 1848 and 1915. We 
will consider some ofthe ways representa- 
tion generally was shaped by optical theory 
ofthe period, and specifically we will study 
the centrality of looking to the develop- 
ment of Victorian fiction, making our 
focus the intimate and ever-changing na- 
ture of relations between seeing and know- 
ing. 

Texts: John Berger, Ways of Seeing (Pen- 
guin); Charles Dickens, David Copperfield 
(Norton); Charlotte Bronté, Villette (Pen- 
guin); George Eliot, Adam Bede (Penguin); 
Henry James, The Portrait of a Lady (Norton); 
Thomas Hardy, The Woodlanders (Pen- 
guin); Oscar Wilde, The Picture of Dorian 
Gray (Penguin); Ford Madox Ford, The 
Good Soldier (Vintage); Malcolm Warner, 
The Victorians: British Painting 1837-1901 
(National Gallery of Art); John Berger, 
Another Way of Telling (Random). The 
books are listed in the order in which we 
will read them; there will be a substantial 
amount of secondary reading, so please 
read the “big” books in advance of the 
course, and Berger’s Ways of Seeing before 
the first class meets. 


97. Nineteenth-Century Fiction and 
the Meaning of Space/Ms. Armstrong/ 
M-F 11:15-12:15 


In a series of novels ranging from Mary 


Shelley's Frankenstein at the beginning of 


the century to Bram Stoker's Dracula at the 
end, this course will explore the different 
ways 1n which space is represented in the 
nineteenth-century novel. Social space; 
“inner” psychological space; domestic 
space; rural, urban, and colonial space all 
shape the form of fiction and disclose 
concerns about society and the individual 
subject's relation to it. We shall look at the 
way space has been conceptualized, for 
instance, by philosophical geographers 
(Mumford), planners (Corbusier), and 
theorists (Bachelard, Lefebvre). 

Texts: Mary Shelley, Frankenstein; Jane 
Austen, Mansfield Park; Emily Bronté, 
Wuthering Heights; Charlotte Bronté, 
Villette; Charles Dickens, Bleak House; 
George Eliot, The Mill on the Floss; Joseph 
Conrad, Heart of Darkness; Bram Stoker, 
Dracula. Most of these novels are available 
in Penguin paperbacks. 


98. Modernism: Some Questions for 
Literary Criticism/Mr. Luftig/M, W 2- 
4:45 


An introduction to modernist literature by 
way of several of the central questions that 
have engaged critics, e.g.: What should we 
make of the snow at the end of Joyce’s The 
Dead? How should we use or react to 
Ehot's notes to The Waste Land? What 
neanings, if any, underlie Hemingway’s 
"Big Two-Hearted River’? What is the 
ormal relation of “Time Passes" to the rest 
of To the Lighthouse, and what gives closure 
o that novel? How should we respond to 
the questions that conclude some of Yeats's 
najor poems? Students will read and write 
essays relating to these and other issues and 
respond as well to classmates’ essays; each 
student will then select one Katharine 
Mansfield story to annotate and respond to 








n a final project. The course is meant to 
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serve both as an introduction to critical 
reading of literature and as a workshop for 
writers of essays about literature. Students 
should read “Big Two-Hearted River” 
and The Dead prior to the first class. 
Texts; Ernest Hemingway, The Nick 
Adams Stories (Scribner's); Joseph Conrad, 
The Nigger of the “Narcissus” 
Darkness (Norton); James Joyce, The Dead, 
ed. Daniel Schwartz (St. Martin's); T.S. 
Eliot, The Waste Land and Other Poems 
(HarBrace); Virginia Woolf, To the Light- 
house (HarBrace); Katherine Mansfield, 
Stories (Random House); W.B. Yeats, Se- 
lected Poems and Four Plays (Collier). 


107. Between the Acts: Literature, 
the Avant-Garde, and European Mod- 
ernism 1914-1945/Ms. Blair with Ms. 
McLaughlin/M-F 10-11 


This class will consider a broad range of 


literary, theatrical, and other kinds of cul- 
tural responses to the realities of modern 
war: its technologies; assaults on traditional 
notions of time, space, and identity; its 
reframing of gender roles and sexuality; its 
crises of communication. As part of the 
horizon of the inter-war cultural land- 
scape, we will look at work by Freud, 
Wittgenstein, Benjamin, and other influ- 
ential theorists of modernity, representa- 
tion, and violence. Key literary and dra- 
matic texts will include work by Brecht, 
Beckett, Stein, Woolf, and H.D.; films will 
include Murnau’s Nosferatu and Eisenstein's 
Potemkin. In addition, we will attend to 
other kinds of cultural performances: Dada, 
surrealism, the Ballet Russe. We will end 
by thinking about late twentieth-century 





revisions of this body of work (prime 
suspects here are Pat Barker’s World War 
I trilogy and Bruce Dufty's The World as I 


Found It) and the continuing relevance of 


modernism asa cultural resource. Through- 
out, our emphasis will fall on the questions 


of how the lived or perceived realities of 


war shape aesthetic responses, and of the 
meaning of those responses as social prac- 


tices. Along the way, the class will aim to 


Dry 


and Heart of 


model interdisciplinary methods and use 
of theater arts materials for work in sec- 
ondary school classrooms. Because our 
work will be linked with the theater arts 
program at Bread Loaf, readings are (more 
than usually) subject to change. Students 
would do well to familiarize themselves in 
advance with Nosferatu and Potemkin (both 
available on video) and Paul Fussell’s The 
Great War and Modern Memory. Core read- 
ings will include the following texts, to be 
supplemented by additional material avail- 
able at Bread Loaf. No specialized knowl- 
edge is required, but openness to experi- 
mentation is a must. Course requirements 
will probably include weekly short writ- 
ing, a class presentation or two, one short 
and one long essay (but no final exam); 
there may also be opportunities for alter- 
native projects. (This course can be used to 
satisfy either a Group III or a Group V 





requirement; students should indicate their 
choice at the time of registration.) 

Texts: Paul Fussell, Jr., The Great War 
and Modern Memory (Oxford); Samuel 
Beckett, Waiting for Godot (Grove/Atlan- 
tic); Virginia Woolf, Between the Acts 
(Harcourt Brace); Tony Kushner, A Bright 
Room Called Day (Theatre Communica- 
tions Group); Pat Barker, The Eye in the 
Door (NAL/Dutton). 

109. Fiction of Empire and the 
Breakup of Empire/Ms. Sabin/T, Th 2- 
4:45 

Through close study of selected Victorian 
and modern texts, the seminar will exam- 
ne continuities and ruptures between co- 
onial and postcolonial fiction in English. 
Novels and short stories will be considered 
in relation to a variety of critical and 
heoretical controversies in current 
sostcolonial studies. We will discuss the 





yarticipation of the English novel in the 
construction and also the critique of impe- 
rialism, and the ambiguous status of the 
English language itself in the turn against 
the colonialist mentality in literature. This 


course moves fast, especially at the begin- 


ning. It will be advantageous to do a 
substantial amount of the primary reading 


before arrival, at least Jane Eyre and The 


Moonstone, plus some of the later texts. If 


your time and access to a library permit, 
read also the opening section of Edward 
Said's Culture and Imperialisin. Specific as- 
signments in critical readings will accom- 
pany the primary texts during the course. 
(This course can be used to satisfy either a 
Group IIl or a Group V requirement; 
students should indicate their choice at the 
time of registration.) 

Texts: Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre (Pen- 
guin); Wilkie Collins, The Moonstone (Pen- 
guin); Rudyard Kipling, selected stories 
from The Man Who Would Be King and 
Other Stories (Oxford World's Classics); 
E.M. Forster, A Passage to India (Harbrace); 
Anita Desai, Clear Light of Day (Penguin); 
Rohinton Mistry, Swimming Lessons and 
Other Stories (Random House); Joseph 
Conrad, Heart of Darkness (Norton Critical 
edition); Chinua Achebe, Things Fall Apart 
(Fawcett); V.S. Naipaul, A Bend in the 
River (Random House); Wole Soyinka, 
Ake: The Years of Childhood (Vintage); 
Tsitsi Dangarembga, Nervous Conditions 
(Seal Press). 


Group IV (American Literature) 


15. American Civilization and Its 
Discontents/Mr. Wolf/M, W 2-4:45 


Our goal in this course is to sample, evalu- 


ate, and compare the many traditions of 


dissent in American literature and the vi- 
sual arts. We will begin by looking at the 
idea of a "public sphere” in the eighteenth 
century, asking what role culture plays in 
narratives of national identity. We will 
then examine writers and painters who 
contest and reimagine those narratives, 
from Anne Bradstreet and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson to John Sayles’ Lone Star (1996). 
The reading and art each week will be 


organized topically: gender narratives, 


modernism/postmodernism, the transpar- 


ent eye, memory, and ceremonies of heal- 
ing. At the conclusion of the seminar, we 
willreturn to the notion ofa public sphere— 
and the assumptions of enlightenment and 
liberal culture that underwrite it—to con- 
sider what a gendered, racialized, and uto- 
pian community might look like at the end 
of the twentieth century. 

Texts: Benjamin 


phy, Parts 1 and 2 


Franklin, Autobiogra- 
(any edition); Anne 
Bradstreet, "Contemplations," photocop- 





ied packet; Phillis Wheatley, photocopied 
packet; Ralph W. Emerson, Nature (any 


edition); Frederick Douglass, Narrative of 


the Life of Frederick Douglass (Signet); Harriet 
Wilson, Our Nig (Vintage); \ 
Dickinson, Final Harvest (Little, Brown); 
Sandra Cisneros, The House on Mango Street 


Emily 


(Vintage); Carmen Lomas Garza, A Piece of 
My Heart (The New Press); David Mura, 
Desire (Anchor); 
Yamamoto, "The Legend of Miss 


Colors of Hisaye 
Sasagawara" in Seventeen Syllables and Other 
Stories (Kitchen Table Press); Leslie 
Marmon Silko, Ceremony (Penguin); Toni 
Morrison, The Bluest Eye (Penguin); Lucy 
Lippard, Mixed Blessings (R-andom House). 

Visual arts: John Sayles, Lone Star (we 


will screen this film at Bread Loaf); slides of 


these artists’ work will be shown in class: 


John S. Copley, Thomas Cole, Asher B. 


Durand, William Sidney Mount, George 
C. Bingham, Celia Alvarez Munoz, Rob- 
ert Colescott, Adrian Piper, Fred Wilson, 
Amalia Mesa-Bains, Martin Puryear, Lorna 
Simpson, James Luna, Jimmie Durham, 
Ruben Trejo, Carmen Lomas Garza, and 
others. 


24. Memory, Writing, and Gender/ 
Ms. Royster/M-F 10-11 

See description under Group I offerings. 
This course can be either a Group I or a 
Group IV course; students should indicate 
their choice at the time of registration. 


39. Contemporary American Short 
Story/Mr. Huddle/M-F 8:45-9:45 


Among the considerations of this discus- 
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sion-oriented class will be strengths and 
weaknesses of stories, collections, and au- 
thors from 1985 to the present. Along with 
speculating about what contemporary fic- 
tion can tell us about contemporary cul- 
ture, we will address specific curriculum 
issues as they apply to the contemporary 





short story and the general topic of literary 
evaluation. Students will be asked to give 
brief class presentations. 

Texts: The following are likely to be on 
our syllabus: Andre Dubus, Selected Stories 
(Vintage); Junot Díaz, Drown (Riverhead); 
Andrea Barrett, Ship Fever (Norton); Alice 
Mattison, Men Giving Money, Women Yell- 
ing: Intersecting Stories (Quill); Lewis Nordan, 
Sugar among the Freaks (Algonquin); Rick 
Bass, The Sky, the Stars, the Wilderness 
(Mariner/Houghton Mifflin); Deborah 
Eisenberg, All around Atlantis (Washington 
Square); Percival Everett, The Big Picture 
(Graywolf); Lorrie Moore, Birds of America 
(Knopf). All are available in paperback 


editions with the exception of Birds of 


America. 


45. Modern American Drama/Mr. 
Eustis/M, W 2-4:45 
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We will be looking at the major currents in 
twentieth-century American drama from 
Eugene O'Neill to Tony Kushner, with 
particular emphasis on the theater’s place 
in the larger society. The Bread Loaf Act- 
ing Ensemble will be our constant com- 
panions and teaching aides. 

Texts (partial listing): Eugene O'Neill, 
The Hairy Ape (Random House) and Long 
Day's Journey into Night (Yale); Clifford 
Odets, Waiting for Lefty (Grove Atlantic); 
Arthur Miller, All My Sons (Dramatists 
Play Service) and Death of a Salesman (Vi- 
king Penguin); Tennessee Williams, Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof (New Directions) and A 
Streetcar Named Desire (Dramatists Play Ser- 
vice); Edward Albee, A Delicate Balance 
(Samuel French); Sam Shepard, The Tooth 
of Crime (Samuel French); David Mamet, 
Glengarry Glen Ross (Grove Atlantic); Emily 
Mann, Execution of Justice in Testimonies: 
Five Plays by Emily Mann (Theater Com- 
munications Group); Anna Deavere Smith, 
Twilight: Los Angeles, 1992 (Theater Com- 
munications Group); David Henry Hwang, 


Golden Child (photocopy); Suzan-Lori 
Parks, Death of the Last Black Man in the 
Worldin The America Play, and Other Works 





(Theater Communications Group); Au- 
gust Wilson, Joe Turner's Come and Gone 
(Samuel French); Tony Kushner, Angels in 
America, Parts 1 and 2 (Theater Communi- 
cations Group); Thornton Wilder, The 
Skin of Our Teeth (Samuel French); Will- 
iam Saroyan, The Man with the Heart in the 
Highlands and Other Early Stories, ed. Herb 
Caen (New Directions). 


58. Modern American Autobiogra- 


phy/Ms. Chessman/T, Th 2-4:45 


How does one give shape to a life? What 
choices go into the creation of autobio- 
graphical writing? And how have twenti- 
eth-century autobiographies approached 
the challenges ofthis genre? We will focus 


on modern works in which the act of 


memory becomes central: How does one 
remember? What becomes remembered? 
And how does one position oneself in 
relation to a remembered family, place, 
and culture through the creation of voice? 





[n these autobiographical works, memory 
often emerges as flawed and incomplete, 
or as profoundly subjective, in ways that 
make a full recovery of truth doubtful. At 
the same time, writing about memory can 


assume a creative power. In the face of 





uncertainty, or of pain, one can choose to 
create one's life anew, or to bring to one's 
life value and significance through the 
development of a voice and a shape to 
one's story. 

Texts: Richard Wright, Black Boy, Part 
|: "Southern Night" (the restored text 
established by the Library of America and 
published. by HarperCollins); Eudora 
Welty, One Writer's Beginnings (Warner); 
Elie Wiesel, Night (Bantam); Art 
Spiegelman, Maus, A Survivor's Tale: I. My 
Father Bleeds History and II: And Here My 
Troubles Began (Pantheon); Maxine Hong 


Kingston, The Woman Warrior: Memoirs of 


a Girlhood among Ghosts (Vintage); Rach- 
ard Rodriguez, Hunger of Memory (Ban- 
tam); Frank McCourt, selected chapters 
from Angela’s Ashes (Scribner); Annie 


Dillard, Teaching a Stone to Talk 





(HarperCollins); and Jamaica Kincaid, The 
Autobiography of My Mother (Penguin). 


62. Modern American Poetry/Mr. 
Stepto M-F 10-11 


This will be a discussion-oriented course 
studying the breadth of American poetry 
in the twentieth century, but more specifi- 
cally studying four poets who have been 
distinct presences in American letters. The 
four this year are Robert Lowell, Elizabeth 
Bishop, James Wright, and Mary Oliver. 
Before the summer, students should read 
the twentieth-century poetry selections in 
The Harper American Literature (third com- 
pact edition, due out December, 1998). At 





Bread Loaf. we will follow a format of 


studying three or four poets each week (as 
represented in the Harper) while examin- 
ing more thoroughly the four poets cited 
above. 

Texts: The Harper American Literature, 
3rd compact edition, ed. Donald McQuade 
et al. (Addison Wesley Longman); Robert 
Lowell, Life Studies/For the Union Dead 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux); Elizabeth Bishop, 
Complete Poems, 1927-1979 (Noonday); 
James Wright, Above the River: The Com- 
plete Poems (Wesleyan edition, University 
Press of New England); Mary Oliver, Blue 
Pastures (Harcourt Brace) and New and 
Selected Poems (Beacon). 


121. The African American Literary 
Aesthetic/Ms. Babb/T, Th 2-4:45 


Poet Sterling Brown once described Afri- 


can American literature as a "literature of 


necessity." The cultural agency Brown 
identifies in this canon is indeed an impor- 
tant part of what shaped its development, 
but other influences were at work as well. 
This course will explore the cultural cre- 


ations, performance practices, and theories 





influencing aesthetic constructions within 
the African American literary canon. It 
will consider the ways in which musical 
elements such as spirituals, the blues, and 
jazz shaped the form of selected texts; how 


religious elements such as conjuring were 
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used to represent alternative world visions; 
and the ways in which the African Ameri- 
can oral tradition exerted a tremendous 
influence upon this body of writings. 
Texts: The Norton Anthology of African 
American Literature, ed. Henry Louis Gates 
and Nellie McKay (Norton); Harriet Wil- 
son, Our Nig (Vintage/Random); Charles 
W. Chesnutt, The Conjure Woman (Michi- 
gan); Ralph Ellison, Invisible Man (Vin- 
tage); Zora Neale Hurston, Their Eyes 
Were Watching God (Harper); Richard 
Wright, Native Son (Harper); Toni 
Morrison, The Bluest Eye (Penguin). 





137. Racial Vision and Nineteenth- 
Century American Literature/Ms. 
Babb/M, W 2-4:45 


In discussions of American cultural life, 
race often seems to occupy a central posi- 
tion. At times, it would seem impossible to 
characterize products of American cul- 
literature, art, music—without con- 





ture 
sidering the influence of race. For the 
duration of this course we will investigate 
a period in American literature when racial 
notions still very much a part of cultural 
discourse today were cemented. We will 


note the influence of race in the creation of 


nineteenth-century literature and the ways 
in which racial representations crafted dur- 
ing this period erected barriers to pluralis- 
tic understanding. We will examine the 
figurative patterns and images that have 
their genesis in racial conceptions of the 
nineteenth century and investigate how 
these patterns manifest themselves in 
American writings. As well, we will con- 
sider the impact of race on the aesthetic 
conventions of nineteenth-century texts. 

Texts: James Fenimore Cooper, The 
Last of the Mohicans (Penguin); Lydia Maria 
Child, Hobomok and Other Writings on Indi- 
ans (Rutgers); Herman Melville, Moby 
Dick (Norton); Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Penguin); Frederick 
Douglass, Narrative of the Life of Frederick 
Douglass, An American Slave (Penguin); 
Harriet Wilson, Our Nig (Vintage/Ran- 
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dom); Joel Chandler Harris, Uncle Remus 
(Penguin); Charles W. Chesnutt, The Con- 


jure Woman (Michigan). 


Group V (World Literature) 


56. The Novel after Cervantes/ 


Jacques Lezra/M-F 10-11 


It is not unusual to hear that Cervantes 
invented the modern novel, but what pre- 
cisely does it mean to say so? What is it 
about the novel that leads us to consider its 
origins? And what literary genre might we 
turn to in order to tell the story of the 
novel's origins? In this course we will read 
in detail works in the narrative tradition 
defined by Don Quixote. We will study 
ways in which the works repeat and trans- 
form Cervantes’s defining themes and lit- 
erary techniques: the relation between 
historiography and fiction; the “truths” of 
narrative irony; narrative as an instrument 
of pleasure and of pain, as therapy and as 
subjection; narrative as a model of political 
economy. We will turn to critical essays in 
cultural, genre, and narrative theory as 
they become necessary, but the focus 
throughout will be on the literary works. 
Note that many of these novels are long 
and tricky. Please plan to have read most of 
them before the term begins. 

Texts: Miguel de Cervantes, The Adven- 
tures of Don Quixote, trans. J. M. Cohen 
(Penguin); Denis Diderot, Jacques the Fatal- 
ist and His Master, trans. J. Robert Loy 
(Norton); Henry Fielding, Joseph Andrews 
(Penguin); Gustave Flaubert, Madame 
Bovary, trans. Geoffrey Wall (Penguin); 
Thomas Mann, Doctor Faustus, trans. John 
E. Woods (Knopf/Random House); 
Herman Melville, The Piazza Tales (Mod- 
ern Library or any inexpensive edition); 
Thomas Pynchon, The Crying of Lot 49 
(Perennial); Antonio Tabucchi, Pereira 
Declares, trans. Patrick Creagh (New Di- 
rections). 





ESI 





71. Classical Backgrounds to En- 
glish Literature: Vergil and Ovid/Mr. 
Fyler/M-F 10-11 


This course will focus on the two Latin 
poets who most influenced medieval and 
Renaissance English literature. We will 
read Vergil’s Aeneid and excerpts from the 
Eclogues. We willalso read several works by 
Ovid: the Ars Amatoria, Remedia Amoris, 
and Metamorphoses, and some of the Amores 
and Heroides. Since Ovid often places him- 
self in opposition to Vergil, we will ex- 
plore the dynamic between them, espe- 
cially between the Aeneid as a national epic 
of origins and the Metamorphoses as an anti- 
epic and bible of pagan mythology for later 
poets. We will, finally, look at a number of 
allusions to their poetry in English litera- 
ture. 

Texts: Vergil, Aeneid, trans. Robert 
Fitzgerald (Vintage/Random House); 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, either the prose trans. 
by Mary Innes (Penguin) or the verse trans. 
by A.D. Melville (Oxford); Erotic Poems, 
trans. Peter Green (Penguin); Pierre Grimal, 
Penguin Dictionary of Classical Mythology 
(Penguin). 


107. Between the Acts: Literature, 
the Avant-Garde, and European Mod- 
ernism 1914-1945/Ms. Blair with Ms. 
McLaughlin/M-F 10-11 


See description under Group III offerings. 
This course can be used to satisfy either a 
Group III or a Group V requirement; 
students should indicate their choice at the 
time of registration. 


109. Fiction of Empire and the 
Breakup of Empire/Ms. Sabin/T, Th2- 
4:45 

See description under Group III offerings. 
This course can be used to satisfy either a 
Group III or a Group V requirement; 
students should indicate their choice at the 


time of registration. 


112. The Comic Stage/Mr. Cadden/ 
M-F 8:45-9:45 


As a rule, comedy is taken less seriously 
than tragedy, its generic twin. This course 
will redress that egregious error. Horace 
Walpole once opined that “This world is a 
comedy to those that think, a tragedy to 
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Moliére, Shaw, Brecht, Stoppard et al. We 


all focus on the wicked profundity of 
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omedy’s vision of human identity and on 
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1e roles comedy has played in specific 
societies and on specific stages. In particu- 
lar, we shall focus on how and why comic 
playwrights use sex, politics, and religion 
to antagonize those who have power over 
them. Our efforts to anatomize the comic 
form will be aided by the Bread Loaf 
Acting Ensemble, whose summer-long 
investigation of Shakespeare's Henriad will 
allow us a first-hand glimpse of the out- 
standing embodimentofthe anarchic comic 
spirit—Falstaff. 

Texts: Plato, The Symposium (Penguin); 
Aristophanes, Lysistrata in Four Comedies 
(Michigan); Plautus, The Brothers 
Menaechmus in Four Comedies (Oxford 
World's Classics); Shakespeare, Twelfth 
Night and Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2 (Cam- 
bridge); Moliére, The Misanthrope (Harcourt 
Brace); Beaumarchais, Tie Marriage of Figaro 
(Absolute Classics/Theatre Communica- 
tions Group); Oscar Wilde, The Importance 
of Being Earnest (New Mermaids); George 
Bernard Shaw, Man and Superman (Pen- 
guin); Bertolt Brecht, The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle (Arcade); 
(Faber). 


Tom Stoppard, Jumpers 


163. Origins of Narrative and the 
Narrative of Origins: How We Tell 
Stories and Why/Ms. Wofford and Mr. 
Armstrong/M-F 11:15-12:15 


See description under Group I offerings. 
This course can be either a Group I or a 
Group V course; students should indicate 
their choice at the time of registration. 


Group VI (Theater Arts) 


129. Acting Workshop/Ms. MacVey 


Tb 5590) 


This workshop course is designed for those 
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with little or no acting training or experi- 
ence who nonetheless feel a "hunger for 
the fire." Students will participate in exer- 
cises and scenes designed to stimulate their 
imagination, increase their concentration, 
and develop the skills needed to act with 
honesty and theatrical energy. An equally 
importantand demanding part ofthe course 
work will be journal writing. Students 
should read the Herrigel book before class. 
There will be a final exam involving a 
performance and a critique. Students who 
need to be off campus during evenings and 
weekends (except for the interim break) 
are advised not to enroll for the class. 
Students must remain at Bread Loaf until 
noon of the final Friday of the session. 
Texts: Anton Chekhov, The Seagull, 
trans. Jean-Claude van Itallie (Dramatists 
Play Service); Eugen Herrigel, Zen in the 
Art of Archery (Random House); Konstantin 
Stanislavsky, An Actor Prepares (Routledge); 
Michael Shurtleff, Audition (Bantam). 


139. Directing Workshop/Mr. 
MacVey/M, W 2-4:45 
A study of the problems a director faces in 
selecting material, analyzing a script, and 
staging a theatrical production. Some con- 
sideration will be given to the theater’s 
place in society and the forms it can take. 
Each student will direct three dramatic 
pieces of his or her own choosing for 
presentation before the class. This class is 
also a good introduction to the wide spec- 
trum of activities theater includes: script 
analysis, acting, design, staging, etc. There 
will be no final exam, but the last class will 
run until 11 p.m. on the final Wednesday of 
the session. 

Text: Peter Brook, The Empty Space 
(Atheneum, paperback). Additional articles 
will be on reserve. 


AT LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 





Group II (English Literature through 
the Seventeenth Century) 


502. Shakespeare’s History Plays/Mr. 
Wilders 


The plays are studied not primarily as 
literary texts but as scripts designed for 
performance, and classes take the form of 
readings of central scenes by the students, 
followed by analytical discussions. It 1s 
hoped that, by this means, the significance 
of individual lines, the structure of scenes, 
the psychology of characters, and 
Shakespeare's outlook as a historian will be 
discovered. Students should be willing and 
competent to take part in dramatic read- 
ings. 

Texts: The New Penguin paperback 
editions of Richard II; Henry IV, Parts 1 and 
2; Henry V; Julius Caesar; and Coriolanus. 


504. Two Traditions of Seventeenth- 
Century Poetry/Mr. Wilders 


Close readings of selected poems by John 
Donne and his successors (Herbert, Marvell, 
Crashaw, Vaughan), and Ben Jonson and 
his followers (Herrick, Waller, Lovelace). 
The poems will be discussed in relation to 
the religious and political life of the period, 
and the course will end with the poetry of 
Rochester. 

Texts: English Seventeenth-Century Verse, 
vol. I, ed. Louis Martz (Norton); Ben 
Jonson and the Cavalier Poets, ed. Hugh 
Maclean (Norton Critical Edition); John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, The Complete 
Works, ed. Frank H. Ellis (Penguin Clas- 
sics). The Martz and Maclean anthologies 
are more easily obtainable in the United 
States than in England and students should 
bring their copies with them. 


512. Literature and Religion in Tu- 
dor-Stuart England/Mr. McCullough 


This course will set the achievements of 
England’s literary Renaissance in the con- 


text of English religious culture between 
the Reformation and the Civil War. Our 
emphasis will not be on theology perse, but 
rather on the ways fiercely debated reli- 
gious practices influenced—and were in- 
fluenced by—literature. We will be con- 
cerned with issues such as the convergence 
of humanism and Protestantism; religious 
master texts for literary language such as 
English translations of the Bible, Psalter, 
and the Book of Common Prayer; and 
religion’s place in both devotional and 
nondevotional literary genres. 

Texts: Philip and Mary Sidney, The 
Sidney Psalms, ed. R.. Pritchard (Carcanet); 
Philip Sidney, The Defence of Poetry (any 
complete edition); Edmund Spenser, 
"Amoretti" and “Epithalamion,” in Shorter 
Poems, ed. William Oram et al. (Yale); 
Spenser, The Faerie Queene (Book I), ed. 
Thomas Roche (Penguin); John Donne, 
A Critical Edition of the Major Works, ed. 


John Carey (Oxford); George Herbert and 


Henry Vaughan, ed. Louis Martz (Oxford); 
Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair (any edi- 
tion). For background, The Oxford Illus- 
trated History of Tudor and Stuart Britain, ed. 


John Morrill (Oxford). 


518. Shakespeare: On the Page and 
On the Stage/Mr. Smallwood and Mr. 
Wood 

Selected plays will be discussed as texts and 
also with reference to productions in the 
current repertoire of the Royal Shakespeare 
Company (RSC) in Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Works by dramatists contemporary with 
Shakespeare may be included should they 
figure in the RSC repertoire, and 
Shakespeare productions by other compa- 
nies in London, including, it is hoped, 
productions at the new Globe Theatre, 
will also be considered. Some of the classes 
will take place at the Shakespeare Centre 
in Stratford, including meetings with mem- 
bers of the RSC, who will discuss their 
work and the productions being seen. 
Information on the plays to be seen should 
be available in the early months of 1999. 
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Students must expect additional charges 
for tickets and 
$500. The Bread 


pleased to acknowledge the collaboration 


ransportation of about 
oaf School of English is 


of the Shakespeare Birthplace Trust in 
arranging this course. 
Texts: Plays of the repertory in reliable 





editions (e.g. Wells and Taylor [Oxford]; 


Norton, Bevington [among editions of 


Complete Works|; Arden, Oxford, New 
Cambridge, New Penguin [among paper- 
back series]). Selected readings on 
Shakespeare in the theater. A reading list 
will be sent to course participants prior to 
the start of the session. 


524. Chaucer/Mr. Gray 


This seminar will study some poems of 


Chaucer and his contemporaries and at- 
tempt to place them in their cultural and 
literary context in late medieval England. 
The works discussed will include Troilus 
and Criseyde, selected Canterbury Tales, and 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

Texts: The Riverside Chaucer, ed. L.D. 
Benson (Houghton Mifflin or Oxford pa- 
perback), or some other reasonably com- 
plete edition of Chaucer’s works; Pearl, 
Cleanness, Patience and Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, ed. A.C. Cawley (Everyman’s 
Library, E.P. Dutton). For reference: A 
Chaucer Glossary, ed. N. Davis, D. Gray, P. 
Ingham, R. Wallace-Hadrill (Oxford pa- 
perback). 


544. Renaissance Romance/Mr. 
McCullough 


We shall survey the dominant characteris- 
tics of this ancient literary form—vari- 
ously, and never adequately, defined as 
chivalric, realistic, fantastic, mythic, the 
ancestor of “the modern novel’—that 
flourished with remarkable vigor in the 
European Renaissance. We shall pay par- 
ticular attention first to the ancient Medi- 
terranean paradigm of Heliodorus’ 
Aethiopica and its influence upon Sidney's 
prose romances and then consider appro- 
priations and mutations of romantic form 











and theme in two radically different ge- 
neric contexts, verse epic and the drama. If 
possible, read the required texts in the 
order given below. 

Texts: Heliodorus, Ethiopian Story, ed. J. 
Morgan (Everyman); Philip Sidney, The 
Old Arcadia, ed. Katharine Duncan-Jones 
(Oxford) and The Countess of Pembroke's 
Arcadia, ed. Maurice Evans (Penguin); 
Edmund Spenser, The Faerie Queene (Book 
VI), ed. Thomas Roche (Penguin); Will- 
iam Shakespeare, Pericles, New Cambridge 
Shakespeare Series, ed. Doreen DelVecchio 
and Antony Hammond (Cambridge) and 
The Winter’s Tale, plus its source, Robert 
Greene’s Pandosto (printed in the Arden 
edition of The Winter’s Tale, ed. J.H. 
Paftord). 


567. Reading Elizabethan Culture 
Mr. Kay 


The class will conduct three related inves- 
tigations into the culture of Elizabethan 
England. A study of authority and author- 
ship will examine the Queen’s public im- 
age and claims to authority alongside the 
strategies used by authors to claim author- 
ity for their own voices. Reading dis- 
courses of discovery, we will examine the 
treatment of exploration and colonization 
alongside presentations of self-discovery, 
such as the sonnet and the soliloquy. Then, 
investigating the relations between gender 
and genre at a time when each was highly 
contentious, we will look at the woman 
reader, particularly of romance, and at 


literary and dramatic transvestism. Literary 





texts will be drawn from a variety of 
genres—drama (including Shakespeare, 
Lyly, and Marlowe), prose fiction, ro- 
mance (Lyly, Sidney, Nashe, and 
Gascoigne), travel writing (Ralegh), ro- 
mance (especially Spenser), and the sonnet 
(Sidney, Shakespeare, Donne)—and mem- 
bers of the class will also be directed to 
other texts, including speeches and writ- 
ings by Queen Elizabeth herself. 

Texts: Shakespeare, Venus and Adonis, 
Lucrece, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, The 





Tempest; Christopher Marlowe, Edward II, 
Tamburlaine the Great (many editions avail- 


able); Paul Salzman, ed., An Anthology of 


Elizabethan Prose Fiction (Oxford); Sir Philip 
Sidney, The Old Arcadia, ed. Katherine 
Duncan-Jones (Oxford); Sir Philip Sidney, 
Selected Poems, ed. Catherine Bates (Pen- 
guin); Edmund Spenser's Poetry, ed. Hugh 
Maclean and Anne Lake Prescott (W.W. 
Norton). To prepare for the course, and 
for use during it, you should read P. 
Fumerton, Cultural Aesthetics (Chicago); 
R. Helgerson, Forms of Nationhood (Chi- 
cago); D. Kay, Shakespeare: His Life and 
Times (Twayne); Dissing Elizabeth, ed. ].M. 
Walker (Duke); P. Williams, The Latei 
Tudors, England 1547-1603 (Oxford). 
Much fuller advice on reading, together 
with copies of some of the more inacces- 
sible texts, will be provided in Oxford. 
Meanwhile, please contact me through the 
Bread \ 
(Denniskay@aol.com) if you have any 


Loaf office or by e-mail 


questions. 


Group III (English Literature since 
the Seventeenth Century) 


505. Wordsworth and Coleridge/Mr. 
Perry 

Coleridge thought Wordsworth "the best 
poet of the age," peer of Shakespeare and 
Milton, while for Wordsworth, Coleridge 
was "the most wonderful man that he had 
ever known." We shall be following the 
extraordinary, epoch-making partnership 
of these two men as they explore the 
central themes of romantic poetry: nature, 
the imagination, and God—or, perhaps, 
the absence of God. The focus throughout 
will be on the relationship between them 
and on the way that their works engage in 
à conversation between strongly kindred, 
but quite distinct, types of creativity. A 
range of works will be considered in detail, 
with special attention being paid to 
Coleridge's great book about Wordsworth 
and the imagination, Biographia Literaria, 
and to Wordsworth's epic ofthe imagina- 
tion, The Prelude, the poem he thought of 
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himself as the "Poem to Coleridge." In 
addition, I hope that we might find time to 
consider some of the ways in which mod- 
ern poetry stands in direct descent from 
their literary experimentalism. 

Texts: The two obligatory books are the 
Oxford Authors William Wordsworth, ed. 
Stephen Gill (Oxford) and the Everyman 
Coleridge: Poems, ed. John Beer (Dent 
Tuttle). You will need a text of The Pre- 
lude, which exists in several versions: The 
Prelude, 1799, 1805, 1850, ed. Jonathan 
Wordsworth, M.H. Abrams, and Stephen 
Gill (Norton), or The Prelude: The Four 
Des, HIG CHOR) hs wel: 
Jonathan Wordsworth (Penguin). Most 


Texts, 


important is having read the poetry, but if 


you also want to try Biographia Literaria (in 
Everyman paperback), begin with chap- 
ters 1, 4, and 13-22; persevere—I promise 
it won't seem so obscure by August. For 
some useful background, I would recom- 
mend especially Stephen Gill, William 
Wordsworth: A Life (Oxford) and Richard 
Holmes, Coleridge: Early Visions and 
Coleridge: Darker Reflections (both Viking) 
or Rosemary Ashton, The Life of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (Blackwell). 


514. English Literary Responses to 
the French Revolution/Mr. Wood 
The course attempts to chart at least two 
developments in English literary culture: 
(a) the direct influence of revolutionary 
debates about individual human rights, 
which contributed to the work of Tom 
Paine, Edmund Burke, and Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and (b) the reassessment of 
how the imaginative powers could serve a 
radical agenda, with special reference to 
the poetry and poetic ideals of Blake, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge as well as 
several poets hitherto regarded as non- 
canonical, such as Anna Barbauld, Helen 
Maria Williams, and Charlotte Smith. Spe- 
cial study will also be made of the novel 
form (especially the Gothic and the cult of 
sensibility) as well as poetry, and we will 
focus on the books listed below. 





Texts: Matthew Lewis, The Monk; 
Ann Radcliffe, The Mysteries of Udolpho; 
Mary Hays, The Memoirs of Emma Courtney; 
Elizabeth Inchbald, A Simple Story; Jane 
Austen, Sense and Sensibility (all Oxford 
World’s Classics); William Blake, Selected 
Poetry, ed. Michael Mason (Oxford); Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, Selected Poetry, ed. 
Stephen Gill (Oxford); Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge: Poems, ed. John Beer (Everyman); 
Women Romantic Poets, 1785-1832: An 
Anthology, ed. Jennifer Breen (Everyman). 
For background study (and therefore op- 
tional preparation), the best works are 
Marilyn Butler’s Burke, Paine, Godwin and 
the Revolution Controversy (Cambridge); 
Chris Jones’s Radical Sensibility: Literature 
and Ideas in the 1790s (Routledge); and 


Jonathan Mee’s Dangerous Enthusiasm: 


William Blake and the Culture of Radicalism 
in the 1790s (Oxford). 


536. Romanticism and Modernism 
in British Poetry, 1910-1965/Mr. Perry 
Modernism arrived in Britain in the Ameri- 
can shape of T.S. Eliot and Ezra Pound, 
who denounced the late romanticism they 
saw dominating English poetry. But what 
really is the relationship between modern- 
ism and the romanticism it purportedly 
rejects? And how did later poets respond to 
the continuing modernist demand, “Make 
it new"? We shall concentrate on the 
selected work of five major writers, which 
together represents something of the wide 
range of the century’s verse and shows the 
continuing flux and reflux of romanticism 
in the modern period. We shall begin by 
looking at Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) 
and William Butler Yeats (1865-1939), 
and then we shall consider Gerard Manley 
Hopkins (1844-1889), T.S. Eliot (1882- 
1965), W.H. Auden (1907-1973), and 
Philip Larkin (1922-1985). Poems by some 
other writers will be introduced along the 
way to help establish a sense of context. 
Texts: Any selection of Hardy will in- 
troduce you to the range of his poetry: 





there is a charismatic one edited by Joseph 
Brodsky (Ecco). The Oxford Authors 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. 
Philips (Oxford) is a good selection. For 
Ehot, you will need the Collected Poems 
(Harcourt Brace): our main focus will be 


Catherine 


the “Prufrock” volume and The Waste 
Land. Auden is best read first in the Selected 
Poems, ed. Edward Mendelson (Vintage), 
although if you are an enthusiast you will 
want to invest in the Complete Poems pro- 
duced by the same editor (Vintage). Philip 
Larkin, Collected Poems, ed. Anthony 
Thwaite (Farrar, Straus & Giroux), espe- 
cially pages 81-221. As you are coming to 
Oxford, you might read his beautiful early 
novel, Jill (Overlook), which is set in the 


city. Larkin also edited The Oxford Book of 


Twentieth-Century English Verse (Oxford, 
1973), which is well worth a look. I will be 
suggesting some criticism once you re here, 
but if you should want to look at some 


prose beforehand, you might try some of 


the pieces in T.S. Eliot’s The Sacred Wood 
and Major Early Essays (Dover) or track 
down F.R. Leavis’s, New Bearings in En- 
glish Poetry. There are good modern biog- 
raphies of all our poets; Andrew Motion’s 
Philip Larkin appeared in 1993. 


552. Reading and Re-reading Victo- 
rian Fiction/Ms. Flint 

What issues and ideas preoccupied the 
Victorians? And why are we, in the late 
twentieth century, so fascinated by Victo- 
rian culture? This course sets out to exam- 
ine some key questions in Victorian nov- 
els, considering their impact on subject 
matter, style, and narrative treatment: sci- 


ence and evolution, the politics of gender, 


the city and the countryside, the growth of 


empire, and mystery and detection. We 
will read some more recent twentieth- 
century texts, and see some movies, along- 
side the Victorian works, in order to see 
how fiction and film function as commen- 
tary on the Victorian period, recreating it 
in the light of later perspectives. 


Texts: A.S. Byatt, Angels and Insects (Vin- 
tage); Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre (Pen- 
guin); Jean Rhys, The Wide Sargasso Sea 
(Norton); Charles Dickens, Great Expecta- 
tions (Penguin); Peter Carey, Jack Maggs 
(Knopf); Thomas Hardy, The Woodlanders 
(Penguin); John Fowles, The French 
Lieutenant’s Woman (Back Bay); Joseph 
Conrad, Heart of Darkness (Norton); Ngugi 
Wa Thiongo, The Between 
(Heinemann); Arthur Conan Doyle, The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes (Penguin). 


River 


560. Virginia Woolf and Her Con- 
temporaries/Ms. Flint 

We will be reading writing from through- 
out Woolf's career, looking at her experi- 
ments with style, her interest in the depic- 
ton of inner and outer consciousness, her 
concern with the lives of women, and her 
understanding of history. Her fiction will 





be studied alongside some of her contem- 
poraries in order to consider her, and their, 
distinctiveness as writers concerned with 
modern urban life, with memory, and 
with the growth ofa girl into womanhood. 
We will also consider recent theoretical 
approaches to women’s writing, drawing 
in particular on feminism, psychoanalysis, 
cultural history, and theories of spatiality. 

Texts: Virginia Woolf, The Voyage Out, 
Mrs. Dalloway, To the Lighthouse, The Waves, 
A Room of One’s Own, The Years (all 
Penguin); Katherine Mansfield, The Gar- 
den Party and Other Stories (Penguin); Eliza- 
beth Bowen, The Death of the Heart (Pen- 
guin); Djuna Barnes, Nightwood (Norton); 
Vita Sackville- West, All Passion Spent 
(Carroll & Graf). 


569. Studies in English Fiction: from 
Joseph Conrad to Doris Lessing /Mr. 
Donadio 

Readings in a range of representative works 
published over the course of this century, 
with particularattention to differing modes 
ofnarration and characterization, the pres- 
sure of historical developments on per- 
sonal relations, the understanding of family 
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life, and the use of fiction as a means of self- 
analysis. 

Texts: Joseph Conrad, The Secret Agent 
(Viking Penguin); E.M. Forster, Howards 
End (Norton Critical Edition); D.H. 
Sons and Lovers (Norton Criti- 
cal Edition); James Joyce, A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man (Viking Penguin); 
Women in Love (Viking 
Virginia Woolf, Mrs. Dalloway 
(Harcourt Brace); Aldous Huxley, Point 
Counter Point (Dalkey Archive); Evelyn 
Waugh, Vile Bodies 


Lawrence, 


D.H. Lawrence, 


Penguin); 


(any edition); Flann 
O’Brien, At Swim-Two-Birds (Dalkey 
Joyce Cary, The Horse’s Mouth 
(any edition); Elizabeth Bowen, The Heat 
of the Day (V fee g Penguin); Doris Lessing, 
The fie Notebook (H pee ollins). For 


analysis, addi- 


Archive); 


purposes of comparativ 
tional collateral readings may include other 
works by the authors listed, or by Ford 
Madox Ford, W. Somerset Maugham, 
Robert Graves, George Orwell, Graham 


Greene, and Samuel Beckett. 


Group V (World Literature) 

549. Dreams of Glory: Poetic Voca- 
tion and Poetic Form in the Late 
Middle Ages/Mr. Gillespie 
Dante was a tough act to follow. Not 
content with the massive shadow cast by 
the The Divine Comedy itself and its impact 
on the genre of dream poetry, Dante also 
redefined the nature of poetic vocation, 
engaged in deliberate self-canonization, 
and established a new genre of poetic auto- 
exegesis. Writers who came after him suf- 
fered various forms of more or less anxious 
Some (like Petrarch and 


Boccaccio) pretended to be dwarves on his 


influence. 


giant shoulders. Others (like Chaucer) re- 
acted against his self-certainty and his view 
of the poet as a kind of theologian. This 
course will explore late-medieval poetic 
identity, starting with Dante himself. It 
will then explore how Boccaccio and 
and extended 


Petrarch refined, defined, 








their understanding of the poetic calling. 
In English, Chaucer’s House of Fame begins 
with a fresh debate about the role and status 
of the poet that is continued through the 
fifteenth century by poets as various as 
Lydgate, Hoccleve, Henryson, and Gavin 
Douglas 
distinctive and disquieting influence on 


The House of Fame exerts its own 


their writing. Finally, we shall explore 
how John Skelton, royal tutor to Henry 
VIII, poet laureate and King's Orator, 
defines his poetic identity on the eve of the 
Reformation. 

' Divine 
Comedy (any good modern edition or trans- 
lation); The Riverside Chaucer, ed. L.D. 


Benson (Houghton Mifflin or Oxford pa- 


Primary literary texts: Dante, The 


perback); John Lydgate, The Temple of 
Glas, in Lydgate: Poems, ed. J. Norton- 
Smith (Oxford, 1966); Gavin Douglas, 


The Palice d re in The Shorter Poems of 
Gavin Douglas, ed. P. Bawcutt (Scottish 
Text Society, mm John Skelton, The 
Garland of Laurel and A Replication against 
Certain Young Scholars, in Complete Poems, 
ed. V.J. Scattergood (Penguin). 

The best starting 


2nd ed., 
Primary theoretical text: 
place is che materials on Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio gathered in Medieval Liter- 
and Criticism: The Commentary 
tradition, ed: Al: annie and A.B. Scott, 
with David Wallace (Oxford). 

Photocopies will be available for anyone 


ary Theory 


who has problems finding the Douglas 
or Lydgate texts. Further reading will be 


issued prior to the course. Mr. Gillespie 





can be reached by e-mail at: 
vincent. gillespie@st-annes.oxford.ac.uk 


IN New Mexico 





Group I (Writing and the Teaching of 
Writing) 


6. Fiction Writing Workshop/Ms. 
Glancy/T, Th 2-4:30 

This course is a writing workshop. We 
will read stories and discuss the writers’ 
techniques; students will also participate in 
writing exercises, critique sessions, revi- 
sion, and give a final presentation of their 
work. 

Texts: Best American Short Stories of 1998, 
ed. Garrison Keillor (Houghton Mifflin); 
Sudden Fiction (Continued), ed. Robert 
Shapard and James Thomas (Norton). 


47. Cultures ofthe American South- 
west/Mr. Warnock/M, W 2-4:30 


Clifford Geertz sees "culture" as “webs of 
significance” in which we find ourselves 
"suspended"—an apt metaphor fora writ- 
ing course. Participants in this writing 
course will explore cultures of the Ameri- 
can Southwest through reading, travel, 
research, language learning, music, labor, 
conversation with local teachers, and of 
course through writing and sharing writ- 
ing. Readings will provide points of de- 
parture for inquiry into relations among 
the three major cultural groups of the 
region—Native American, Hispanic, 
Anglo—and the region's geography and 
natural setting. Historical threads will be 
found in the “entrada” of Coronado and 
his troops from New Spain in 1540, the 
arrival of the merchants from the United 
States along the Santa Fe trail after 1846, 
and the advent of the scientists who in the 
1940s built the first nuclear bomb at Los 
Alamos. Students will publish writing to 
each other weekly. Field trips are planned. 
Students should read Willa Cather’s Death 
Comes for the Archbishop in preparation for 
the course. Other readings are listed below 
in the order in which they will be dis- 
cussed. 


Texts: Leslie Marmon Silko, Storyteller 
(Seaver Books/Grove); Douglas Preston, 
Cities of Gold: A Journey across the American 
Southwest in Pursuit of Coronado (Simon & 
Schuster); Gary Nabhan, Gathering the Desert 
(Arizona); Susan Magoffin, Down the Santa 
Fe Trail into Mexico: The Diaries of Susan 
Shelby Magoffin, 1846-1847 (Nebraska); 
Gloria Anzaldua, Borderlands/La Frontera 
(Spinsters/Aunt Lute); Martin Cruz Smith, 
Stallion Gate (Random House). Other rec- 
ommended readings: Mary Louise Pratt, 
Imperial Eyes (Routledge); Victor 
Villasenor, Rain of Gold (Arte Publico); 
Richard Rhodes, The Making of the Atomic 
Bomb (Simon & Schuster); Alex 
Shoumatoff, Legends of the American Desert: 
Sojourns in the Greater Southwest (Knopf). 


157. Rewriting a Life: Teaching Re- 
vision as a Life Skill/Ms. Warnock/M, 
W 9-11:30 


We will experiment with definitions of 
writing and reading as actions that revise 
texts and people, in order to explore con- 
temporary issues of cultures, identities, 
genres, and languages and to assess current 
ways of teaching writing and reading. We 
will consider uses and misuses of images of 
life as a rough draft, of writing as a way of 
living, and of writing a life, as well as 
images of writing and reading as processes, 
products, private acts, collaborations, and 
social constructions. Students will write in 
each class and turn in a paper each week; 
the final paper will be a revision of previ- 
ous writings. We will read the following 
books in the following order; please read 
Stafford's book before the first class meet- 
ing. 

Texts: William Stafford, You Must Re- 
vise Your Life (Michigan); Barbara 
Kingsolver, Poisonwood Bible (Harper); Ja- 
maica Kincaid, The Autobiography of My 
Mother (Plume); Vivian Gornick, Fierce 
Attachments (Touchstone/Simon & 
Schuster); Pablo Neruda, The Book of Ques- 
tions, trans. William O Daly (Copper Can- 
yon); Joy Harjo, The Spiral of Memory: 
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Interview, ed. Laura Coltelli (Michigan); 
john Edgar Wideman, Two 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


Cities 


Group II (English Literature through 
the Seventeenth Century) 


19. Chaucer/Ms. Sponsler/T, Th 9- 
11-50) 


This course will focus on the Canterbury 
Tales, Chaucer's innovative and ambitious 
experimental narrative. We will consider 
how this story collection addresses such 
issues as: nationalism and imperialism; so- 
GLES= the 


cial antagonisms and class rive 


representation of religious, racial, and gen- 





der difference; the individual’s relations to 
structures of authority; and the impact of 
materialism and consumerism on late four- 
teenth-century England. We will also ex- 





amine how and why Chaucer has been 
canonized as a “major author,” consider- 
ing his place in the curriculum and his 
relevance to modern readers. 

Text: The Riverside Chaucer, ed. L.D. 
Benson (Houghton Miftlin). 


32. Milton’s Poetry/Mr. Engle/M, W 
9-11:30 


In this course we will read Milton’s biblical 
epic, Paradise Lost, his biblical tragedy, 
Samson Agonistes, his Masque (also known 
as Comus), and a number of his shorter 
poems, including his pastoral elegy Lycidas. 
Though Milton’s career as a poet was not 
continuous, and for long periods of his 
adulthood it was in abeyance due to other 
commitments, it is nonetheless exception- 
ally unified. Milton’s vocation, style, per- 
sonal anxieties, political dreams, and sub- 
lime imagination are on display in his 
earliest great poem, "On the Morning of 
Christ's Nativity,” written when he was a 
Cambridge student, and remain recogniz- 
ably present through the masterpieces of 
his blind old age. We will discuss Milton's 
career with attention to his exploration of 


genres and with attention also to less obvi- 


ous aspects of Miltonic poetry: its wit and 
1uman interest. While there will be some 
discussion of the rich tradition of Milton 
criticism, the main focus will be on reading 
he poetry and thinking about how to 
each it. Students will be asked to write an 


informal note or question on the reading 





or each class, and will also write a shorter 
and a longer paper in the course of the 
summer session. Please come to the first 
meeting prepared to discuss “On the Morn- 





Ime, (of Ghristi NOUIS e On 
Shakespeare," "I "Allegro," “Il Penseroso,” 


and Ad Patrem (in John Carey’s transla- 
tion). 

Texts: John Milton: Complete Shorter Po- 
ems, ed. John Carey, 2nd ed. (Addison 
Wesley Longman); John Milton, Paradise 
Lost, ed. Alastair 
(Longman); The Cambridge Companion to 


Fowler, 2nd ed. 
Milton, ed. Dennis Danielson (Cambridge). 


54. Shakespeare and His Cultural 
Geography/Mr. Little/T, Th 9-11:30 

Focusing on some of the real pressures 
coming to bear on early modern England's 
understanding of its geographical self, this 
course studies the intertextual and contex- 


tual dimensions and possibilities of some of 





Shakespeare’s plays, especially with refer- 
ence to such geographical knowns and 
unknowns as England, Ireland, Africa, and 
the New World. 


geographical texts is not intended essen- 


Our concentration on 


tially or primarily to historicize 
Shakespeare’s plays or make them merely 
topical expressions. Rather, this course 
seeks to examine some of our reading 
habits and strategies as we engage 
Shakespeare’s theatrical and socio-politi- 
cal manipulations of cultural geography. 
Texts: William Shakespeare, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Henry V, Othello, Antony 
and Cleopatra, and The Tempest (Arden 
editions); Edmund Spenser, A View of the 
State of Ireland (Blackwell); Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, The Discoverie of the Large, Rich and 
Bewtiful Empyre of Guiana (Oklahoma); 
Raphael Holinshed, Chronicles, vol. 1 on 
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England (any edition); Leo Africanus, His- 
tory of Africa, trans. John Pory (any edition). 


Group III (English Literature since 
the Seventeenth Century) 


98. British-Irish Modernism/Ms. 
Laird/T, Th 2-4:30 

Drawing upon the notion of “trespass” 
from D.H. Lawrence, this course will ex- 
amine the ways in which British and Irish 
modernist texts engage with problems, 
risks, and excitements of border crossing. 
Fhese texts famously both challenge and 
reinforce, worry over, and redraw various 
aesthetic, epistemological, and moral 





questions; for example, about how genre, 
self, sexuality, and nation are defined. Each 
week will focus on different facets of these 





questions, pursuing them through paired 
texts (for instance, coupling Joyce’s Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man with 
Richardson’s Pointed Roofs) and through 
juxtaposing these texts with influential 
prose writings of the time (for instance, 
reading Lawrence’s Women in Love with 
Edward Carpenter’s The Homogenic Attach- 
ment). We will conclude by examining a 
contemporary discussion or reconsidera- 
tion of “modernism,” scrutinizing it in 
relation to the questions and texts which 
have prevailed in our discussions. Students 
will be asked to come to each class pre- 
pared with a written question or statement 
about that day’s reading; and each student 
will take part in inaugurating a class discus- 
sion during the seminar. The latter should 
focus on a text that the student plans to 
include both in a short paper and in a final 
seminar paper. It will be helpful to have 
read the assigned novels, especially by 
Joyce and Lawrence, before arrival. Please 
bring W.B. Yeats’s Selected Poetry to the 
first class. 

Texts: W.B. Yeats, Selected Poetry (NAL/ 
Dutton); Dorothy Richardson, Pilgrimage: 
Pointed Roofs, Backwater, Honeycomb (Illi- 
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boundaries, opening up complex sets of 


nois); James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man (Viking Penguin); Virginia 
Woolf, Jacob’s Room (Harcourt Brace 


Jovanovich); T.S. Eliot, The Waste Land 


and Other Poems (Dover); Ford Madox 
Ford, The Good Soldier (Oxford); Rebecca 
West, The Return of the Soldier (Viking 
Penguin); D.H. Lawrence, Women in Love 
(Viking Penguin); Joseph Conrad, Heart of 
Darkness and Other Tales (Oxford); Jean 
Rhys, The Wide Sargasso Sea (Norton). 
Secondary prose and critical readings will 
be available through photocopies or 
through reserve. 


Group IV (American Literature) 


107. James Baldwin: Genres, Histo- 


ries, and Intersections/Mr. Little/T, 
Th 2-4:30 


This course studies the life and works of 


James Baldwin (1924-1987), one of the 


most notable writers and personalities of 
the twentieth-century United States, par- 
ticularly in the Civil Rights Movement 
and the emerging lesbian and gay move- 
ment of the 1950s through the mid-1980s. 
This class seeks to engage Baldwin’s liter- 
ary and social visions as they are articulated 
in a variety of genres and in a variety of 
cultural personas, i.e., Baldwin as African 
American, expatriate, and homosexual. 
Texts: James Baldwin, Go Tell It on the 
Mountain (Dell), Giovanni's Room (Dell), 
Another Country (Vintage), Blues for Mr. 
Charlie (Vintage), Just above My Head (Dell), 


Jimmy’s Blues: Selected Poems (Vintage); 


Baldwin: Collected Essays, ed. Toni Morrison 
(Library of America). 


211. Native American Literature/Ms. 
Glancy/M, W 2-4:40 

Do you see it? There, far off in the darkness, 
something happened. Do you see it? Far, far 
away in the nothingness something happened. 
There was a voice, a sound, a word, and 
everything began. —N. Scott Momaday, 
House Made of Dawn. 


Native American literature begins in flight, 
so to speak. In the nothingness ofair. Then 
somewhere there's a voice. And another. 
Then other voices from a lost culture. This 
seminar is a study of those voices built on 
an absence of place and identity. The 
voices are in the process of establishing 
what Gerald Vizenor calls "survivance." 
Texts: Native American Literature: an An- 
thology, ed. Lawana Trout (NTC/Con- 
temporary Publishing Group); Diane 
Glancy, Flutie (Moyer Bell). The follow- 
ing books will be on reserve in the library 
at Bread Loaf/New Mexico; students will 
choose one of them fora report: Black Elk, 
Black Elk Speaks, ed. John Neihardt; Diane 
Glancy, Pushing the Bear, Ray A. Young 
Bear, Black Eagle Child; Irvin Morris, Tales 
from the Glittering World; Mary Brave Bird, 
Ohitike Woman; Michael Dorris, Broken 
Cord; Sherman Alexie, The Lone Ranger 
and Tonto Fistfight in Heaven; Gerald 
Vizenor, Shadow Distance: a Gerald Vizenor 
Reader; Kim Blaeser, Gerald Vizenor: Writ- 
ing in the Oral Tradition; Visit to Teepee 
Town: Native Writing after the Detours, ed. 
Diane Glancy and Mark Nowak; N. Scott 
Momaday, House Made of Dawn; Leslie 
Silko, Ceremony; James Welch, Winter in 
the Blood; Louise Erdrich, Love Medicine. 


224. Chicano/a Literature/Mr. 
Meléndez/M-W 9-11:30 


This course will examine a rich variety of 
writings by Mexican American authors. In 
reading a broad historical and contempo- 
rary sampling of texts, we will have occa- 
sion to consider the drive toward cultural 
integrity and an organic sense of unity 
constituting a politics of representation 
that has marked Chicano narrative, poetry, 
autobiography, and short story since the 
1960s. 
political ideas in these writings, our focus 


While we will discuss social and 





will be on theories of origin, identity, 
intercultural exchange, and spiritual revi- 
talization. 

Texts: Sandra Cisneros, Woman Hollering 
Creek (Random House); Rudolfo Anaya, 


Bless Me, Ultima (Warner); Pat Mora, House 
of Houses (Beacon); Tomás Rivera, And the 
Earth Did Not Part (Arte Páblico); Jimmy 
Santiago Baca, Martin and Meditations on the 
South Valley (New Directions); Ana 
Castillo, The Mixquihaula Letters (Anchor); 
A. Ruiz de Burton, The Squatter and the 
Don (Arte Publico). We will also make 
extensive use of two major anthologies 
from the reserve list: Diana Rebolledo, 
Infinite Divisions (Arizona) and Manuel de 
Jesus Hernandez-Gutiérrez, Literatura 
Chicana [Chicano literature] 1965-1995 
(Garland). 


231. Culture, Ethnicity, and Autobi- 
ography/Mr. Meléndez/T, Th 9-11:30 


Autobiography has proven to be particu- 
larly useful to readers and to contemporary 
literary and cultural theorists alike in its 
capacity to inscribe notions of self and link 
these to place and history. It is no surprise 
that autobiography in our own time has 
become a preferred form of disclosure for 
elucidating polyvocality and multiple 
subjectivities in American life. In this course 
I wish to survey ideologies of self in the 


discursive space provided by society, cul- 





ture, and ethnicity. I wish to explore the 
competing constructions of frontier and 
border in the American imagination by 
drawing on an array of personal narratives 
that disclose the cultural and ethnic self in 
the context of social borders and frontiers. 
Our study will include a half-dozen or so 
personal narratives. We will also have oc- 
casion to become familiar with current 
critical theory on autobiography in rela- 
tion to cultural studies. 

Texts: Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, 
The Account (Arte Publico); Richard 
Rodriguez, Days of Obligation (Penguin); 
Polingaysi Qoyawayma, No Turning Back 
(New Mexico); Black Elk and John G. 
Neihardt, Black Elk Speaks (Nebraska); 
Zora Neal Hurston, Dust Tracks on the 
Road (Illinois); Gloria Anzaldüa, Border- 
lands (Aunt Lute); Oscar "Zeta" Acosta, 
The Autobiography of a Brown Buffalo (Vin- 
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tage); Greg Sarris, Keeping Slug Woman 
Alive (California). Other readings will be 
in the form of 


available photocopied 


reader. 


Group V (World Literature) 


208. Introduction to Cultural Stud- 
ies/Ms. Sponsler/T, Th 2-4:30 


This course offers an introduction to the 
lively and diverse movement known as 
"cultural studies." Focusing on a handful 
of representative book-length studies 
supplemented by readings from an anthol- 
ogy, we will look at the central concerns 


t cultural-studies 


and strategies of rece: 





critics while also considering how cultural 
studies has been shaped by gender study, 
ethnography, psychoanalysis, and Marxist 
social theory. A recurring question will be: 
What impact does cultural studies have on 





our work as teachers, readers, and scholars? 

Texts: L. Levine, Highbrow/Lowbrow 
(Harvard); J. R: idw: ay, Reading the Romance 
(North Carolina); S. Price, Primitive Art in 


Civilized Places (Chicago); Sylvia 
Rodriguez, The Matachines Dance (New 
Mexico); J. Fiske, Television Culture 


Subculture: The 
' (Methuen). 


(Routledge); D. Hebdige, 


Meaning of Styl 


232. South African Fiction in En- 
glish/Mr. Engle/T, Th 9-11:30 


South African literature in English is both 
profoundly provincial, rooted in the lo- 
calities of a region remote from the 
metropoli of English-speaking culture, and 
profoundly sophisticated, treating iden- 
tity, race, gender, and nation with a com- 
plexity that comes from having never had 
any alternatives to a multicultural approach 
to these issues. Grounding our selective 


survey in an overview of South African 


history, we will read some major works of 


nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
South African writing, focus more closely 
1948- 
and touch on post-apartheid devel- 


on literature ofthe apartheid period ( 
1990). 
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opments. Students will be asked to write 
an informal note or question on the read- 
ing for each class, and will also write a 
shorter and a longer paper in the course of 
the summer session. Please arrive at the 
seminar 
Schreiner's The Story of an / 
having read the first three chapters of 
Leonard Thompson's A History of South 
Africa. 

Texts: Olive Schreiner, 


prepared to discuss Olive 
lfrican Farm and 


The Story of an 
African Farm (Penguin Classics); Leonard 
Thompson, A History of South Africa (Y ale); 
The Heinemann Book of South African Short 
Stories (Heinemann); Alan Paton, Cry, the 
Beloved Country (Scribner); Nadine 
Gordimer, The Late Bourgeois World (Pen- 
guin); Njabulo Ndebele, Fools and Other 
Stories (Readers International); Ahmed 
Essop, Hajji Musa and the Hindu Fire- Walker 
(Readers International); J.M. Coetzee, 
Waiting for the Barbarians (Penguin); Nadine 
July's People (Penguin); J.M. 
of Iron (Penguin); 


Gordimer, 


Coetzee, Age Nadine 


Gordimer, None to Accompany Me (Pen- 
guin). 
IN ALASKA 





Group I (Writing and the Teaching of 
Writing) 


156. Writing for Publication: A Semi- 
nar/ (first three weeks)/Ms. Lunsford/M- 
F 2-4 

Participants in this seminar will explore the 
rhetoric of publication, focusing specifi- 
cally on the conventions that, often si- 
lently, determine who gets to publish (and 
who doesn’t), what subjects are seemingly 
appropriate for publication (and which 
aren't), and why these questions are im- 
portant ones for teacher-researchers/schol- 
ars to consider. As we carry out these 
explorations, each member of the seminar 
will identify a place of publication (a jour- 
nal, magazine, book collection, etc.) and 


work intensively on a piece of writing 





intended for that particular publication 
venue, probably (but not necessarily) re- 


lated to some classroom research. con- 
ducted during the prior school year. Small 
class size (limited to 12) and a workshop 
format should allow each member to re- 
ceive extensive response from other class 
members and to carry out ongoing revi- 
sion as the writing progresses. Since this is 
a half-term course, participants should plan 
to meet on the opening day of term and to 
schedule several individual and/or group 
conferences with Professor Lunsford dur- 
ing the term. Finally, members of the 
seminar will participate in follow-up work 
on their pieces of writing over BreadNet. 

Texts: Scott Christian, Exchanging Lives 
(NCTE); Beverly Moss, Literacy across Com- 
munities (Hampton); Hunter McEwan and 


Kieran Egan, Narrative in 
Teaching, Learning, and 
Research (Teachers Col- 
lege); Gary Olson and 
Todd Taylor, Publishing 
in Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion (SUNY); 


Morten-sen and Gesa 


Peter 


Kirsch, Ethics and Repre- 
sentation in Qualitative 
Studies of Literacy (NCTE); 
issues of the Bread Loaf 
Rural Teacher Network 


Magazine. 


229. Writing and the 
Sense of Place/(second 
three weeks)/Mr. Elder/ 
M-F 2-4 

n this workshop for writ- 
ers, we will focus on the 
andscape of Southeast 
Alaska. Outings around 
Juneau and Sitka will in- 


troduce us to the geology, 





jxology, and human his- 
tory of the region. We 
will also read the works of 
several authors who have 
written vividly about this 
place. In journals, we will record our 
observations and insights from both na- 
ture-study and reading and will begin to 
draw the connections from which 
grounded, reflective essays can emerge. In 


discussions, we will consider ways in which 





writing, education, and particular natural 
environments may be more fully inte- 
Note: This class will take an 


extended excursion during the second of 


grated. 


our three weeks. Participants should there- 
fore bring sleeping bags, sturdy walking 
shoes, and rain gear. There will be a fee (to 
be determined in spring 1999, but in all 
likelihood less than $150) to cover costs of 
transportation and equipment during that 
week. 

Texts: Rata O’ Clair, Rachard Carstensen, 
and Robert Armstrong, The Nature of South- 
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east Alaska: A Guide to Plants, Animals, and 
Habitats (Graphic Arts Center Publishing); 
John Muir, Travels in Alaska (Viking/Pen- 
guin); Rachard Nelson, The Island Within 
(Random House). There will also be a 
course-pack of shorter readings available 
for purchase in Juneau. 


233. Sustaining Indigenous Lan- 
guages/Ms. Cazden/M, T, W 10:15- 
11:15; Th 2-4 

In Alaska, as elsewhere in the United States 
and around the world, indigenous peoples 
are struggling to sustain or, if necessary, 
revitalize their native languages. This course 
is designed for anyone, Native or non- 
Native, involved in such challenging ef 
forts or just interested in them. It will be 





organized around issues in that struggle, 
with examples of programs and practices 
for resolving them. Issues will include 


short- and long-term visions, depending 





on the degree oflanguage loss ina commu- 
nity; ways to generate the motivation for 
Native language learning and use; the con- 
tributions of home, school, and other in- 
stitutions; the dangers of trivialization 





Native knowledge and practices when in- 
stitutionalized in the public school cur- 
riculum; different beliefs about the impor- 





ance ofusing Native languages for writing 
and written literature. Examples of pro- 
grams and practices will be drawn from the 
U.S. (Native Americans in Alaska and the 
Southwest), Canada (First Nations), Aus- 
tralia (Aborigines), and New Zealand 
(Maori). Student responsibilities will in- 
clude participation in class discussions; fre- 





quent, short reflection pieces; and a longer 

report on a topic of individual choice. 
Texts: 

three paperback texts before coming to 


Students must purchase these 


Juneau: Joshua Fishman, Reversing Lan- 
guage Shift: Theoretical and Empirical Foun- 
dations of Assistance to Threatened Languages 
(Multilingual Matters); Stabilizing Indig- 
enous Languages, ed. Gina Cantoni and 
Teaching Indigenous Languages, ed. Jon 
Reyhner (both from Center for Excel- 
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lence in Education, P.O. Box 5774, North- 
ern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ, 510- 
523-2127). Available only upon arrival in 


Juneau in June will be Indigenous Literacies 


in the Americas, ed. Nancy Hornberger and 
a packet of articles. 


Group II (English Literature through 
the Seventeenth Century) 


64. Revisiting Poetry/Ms. Bartels/M- 
F 10:15-11:15 


This course will look at theories and prac- 
tices involved in both the reading and the 
teaching of poetry. We will look at a wide 
range of (fabulous) poems from the Re- 
naissance to the present, some standing as 
the gorgeous cornerstones of the Anglo- 
American literary canon, others holding a 
self-conscious place outside it. Our pur- 
pose will be to examine the ways poetry 





makes meaning in culture, in the class- 





room, and in criticism, both across time 
and in its own time. We will pay special 
attention to questions of voice and form, 
imagining form as, in fact, a kind of voice. 
We will also keep our eye on the compli- 
cated dialogues poems have with each 
other, as they position themselves within 
or outside certain poetic trajectories and 
traditions. Students should be ready to 
memorize, imitate, illustrate, and perform, 
as well as to analyze, a rich array of poetry. 
(This course can be used to satisfy either a 
Group II or a Group III requirement; 
students should indicate their choice at the 
time of registration.) 

Texts: Tom Furniss and Michael Bath, 
Reading Poetry: An Introduction (Prentice 
Hall); The Norton Anthology of Poetry, 4th 
ed. (Norton); Gay and Lesbian Poetry in Our 
Time: An Anthology, ed. Carl Morse and 


Joan Larkin (St. Martin’s); The Poetry of 


Robert Frost: The Collected Poems, Complete 
and Unabridged, ed. Edward Lathem (Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston) or any other com- 
plete edition of Frost. 





152. Shakespeare across Cultures/Ms. 
Bartels/M-F 9-10 


This course will look at the ways 
Shakespeare has been translated across cul- 
tures, across genres, and into film. We will 
start with the assumption that the plays 
invite and prescribe their own revision, 
leaving provocative openings in some places 
and scripting more stubborn closure in 
others. We will investigate how adapta- 
tions of the plays take advantage of, as well 
as bypass, those openings and closings to 
create alternative texts which are and are 
not Shakespeare. We will also interrogate 
the idea of culture and what it means for 
texts as canonical as Shakespeare's to cross 


cultures. We will consider the kinds of 


audiences the new Shakespeares address 
and define—audiences distinguished by 
social, economic, and political as well as 
geographical positions. Our explorations 
will include close analysis both of the 
adapting texts and of the Shakespeare plays 
they use as a base. 

Texts: William Shakespeare, Macbeth, 
Othello, Romeo and Juliet, and The Tempest 
(Signet or any modern edition); Tayeb 
Salih, Season of Migration to the North 
(Heinemann); Aime Cesaire, A Tempest 
(Ubu Repertory Theater Productions); 
Roberto Retamar, Caliban and Other Es- 


says (Minnesota); Charles 
and Mary Lamb, Tales from 
Shakespeare. Films will in- 
clude Al Pacino’s Looking for 
Richard (1991), Oliver 
Parker's Othello, Romeo and 
Juliet (Franco Zefhirelli, 1968 
and Baz Luhrmann, 1996), 
and Akira Kurosawa’s Throne 
of Blood. 


Group III (English Lit- 
erature since the Seven- 
teenth Century) 


34. The Social Charac- 
ter of the Victorian 
Novel/Mr. Nunokawa/M-F 9-10 


In this course, we will read a range of more 
or less familiar works in a variety of theo- 
retical, historical, and critical contexts. Our 
general aim will be to study the social 
character of the Victorian novel in ways 
that take full measure of literary form and 
affect. We will be guided by big and little 
questions like these: How do Victorian 
novels transform the pursuit of economic 
interests into dramas of romantic and erotic 
desire? How do they transform dramas of 
romantic and erotic desire into stories of 
economic interest? How are fascinations 
and anxieties about foreign races brought 


ome to the domestic scene? How are 
uestions of social class and individual 
character handled? What is the relation 
between verbal facility and social class in 


a 


rm 


the Victorian novel, and how is this rela- 
tion represented? How does the form of 
the Victorian novel extend, intensify, and 
'xpose the systems of social surveillance 


O 





that developed in the nineteenth century? 
Why and how does the Victorian novel 
labor to produce bodily discomfort, both 
for those who inhabit it and for those who 
read it? How does the culture of capitalism 
haunt the Victorian novel? How does the 
Victorian novel imagine its relation to 
other fields of knowledge such as the social 
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sciences emerging at the same period, 
which take, as the novel does, society itself 
as 1ts object? 

Texts: Jane Austen, Emma (the one 
technically non-Victorian novel); Char- 
lotte Bronte, Jane Eyre; William Makepeace 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Charles Dickens, 
Our Mutual Friend; Wilkie Collins, Woman 
in White; George Ehot, Middlemarch; Tho- 
mas Hardy, Tess of the D'Urbervilles (all in 
Penguin editions). In addition, there will 
be some theoretical and historical texts 
which will help situate our consideration 
of the novels, including: Max Weber, The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
(excerpts); The Sociology of Georg Simmel, 
ed. Kurt Wolff (excerpts); Raymond Wil- 
liams, The Country and the City; Emile 
Durkheim, various essays; Neil Hertz, 
"Recognizing Casaubon"; these texts will 
either be on reserve at Bread Loat/Alaska 
or photocopied for the class. 


64. Revisiting Poetry/Ms. Dartels/M- 
EX sd dido 


See description under Group II offerings. 
I his course can be used to satisfy either a 
Group II or a Group III requirement; 
students should indicate their choice at the 
time of registration. 


66. Oscar Wilde and the Fin de 
Siecle: Desire Manageable and Un- 
manageable/Mr. Nunokawa/M-I 


MOP TES) TOL ES 


This course will consider a range of late 
nineteenth-century English texts, but in 
particular the work of Oscar Wilde, and it 
will focus on the ways that they imagine 
various kinds of desire—romantic, erotic, 
social, and economic. We will be inter- 
ested especially in noticing how and why 
Wilde and others around him seek to 
imagine all kinds of desire as a malleable 
entity rather than an uncontrollable force 
that threatens the power of the subject and 
society. Before that though, we will con- 
sider how a variety oftexts ofthe 1880s and 
1890s offer definitive visions of the darker 
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conception of desire. The conception of 
desire as a power that overwhelms and 
even annuls the subjectand society through 
which it is conducted, a conception that 
enjoys a certain hegemony now, has some 
of its most effective expression in the 
imaginative literature of the late Victorian 
»eriod. Thus, for example, Dracula features 
a by now familar confusion of desire and 
addiction. We will turn from literary works 
ike these to consider the case of Freud, 
who codifies the notion of coercive desire 





in the theory of the drives. With these texts 
as background, we will investigate how 
Wilde and others imagine freer versions of 
desire. We may call this other conception 
"desire-lite" and it may be briefly charac- 
terized as a kind of desire that can be 
governed by the will or whim of individual 
subjects, or more briefly still, as a kind of 
desire too thin to threaten anyone, but still 
thick enough to excite. Our reading of 
Wilde and his world will be organized by 
exploring these two opposing accounts of 
desire. We will seek to illuminate the 





motives and consequences of these clash- 
ing conceptions of passion. 

Texts: Bram Stoker, Dracula (Penguin); 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde (any edition); Sigmund Freud, Dora, 
ed. Philip Rieff (Macmillan); Oscar Wilde, 
Complete Plays (Methuen U.K.), The Pic- 
ture of Dorian Gray, ed. Donald Lawler 
(Norton Critical Edition), The Complete 
Shorter Fiction of Oscar Wilde, ed. Isobel 
Murray (Oxford), The Artist as Critic: Criti- 
cal Writings of Oscar Wilde, ed. Richard 
Ellmann (Chicago), The Soul of Man and 
Prison Writings, ed. Isobel Murray (Ox- 
ford); Walter Pater, The Renaissance (Ox- 
ford); H.G. Wells, The Time Machine 
(Airmont Classic). In addition, there will 
be on reserve at Bread Loat/Alaska some 
other theoretical texts and readings which 
will help us situate the texts: Michel Fou- 
cault, The History of Sexuality (excerpts); 
Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics (ex- 
cerpts); Herbert Marcuse, Eros and Civili- 
zation (excerpts); Eve Sedgwick, "Epi- 
demics of the Will.” 


Group IV (American Literature) 


230. Native American and Native 
Alaskan Literature/Lucy Maddox/M-F 
9-10) 


This course is intended as a general intro- 
duction to literature by contemporary 
Native American and Native Alaskan writ- 
ers. We will read novels, short stories, and 
poems, focusing on shared concerns with 
political, social, and aesthetic issues as well 
as on the individual differences that make 
each wniter distinct. We will pay particular 


attention to the way in which the nature of 


specific places and the histories of those 
places inform the work of the contempo- 
rary writers. 

Texts: Louise Erdrich, Tracks 
(HarperCollins); Velma Wallis, Tivo Old 
Women (HarperCollins); Leslie Marmon 
Silko, Ceremony (Penguin); Betty Louise 
Bell, Faces in the Moon (Oklahoma); 
Sherman Alexie, The Lone Ranger and Tonto 
Fistfight in Heaven (HarperCollins); James 
Welch, Fools Crow (Penguin); Joseph 
Bruchac, Raven Tells Stories (Greenfield 
Review Press); Adrian Louis, Among the 
Dog Eaters (New Mexico); Thomas King, 
Green Grass, Running Water (Bantam 
Doubleday). 


Group V (World Literature) 


128. Performance Is Memory: (How) 
Memory Plays/Ms. Rosenthal/M-F 
10:15-11:15 


Starting from the premise that perfor- 
mance and memory are interrelated—both 
being processes and practices through which 
we (re)present in words and images—we 
will read a selection of world dramatic 
literature from fifth century B.C. Greece 
to the present, reviewing the concept and 
category of “memory play.” We will con- 
sider how an individual and/or society 
preserves and rediscovers memories in such 
works as The Glass Menagerie (juxtaposed 


with excerpts from Lyle Leverich’s biogra- 
phy, Tom: The Unknown Tennessee Will- 
iams). We will examine Sophocles’ Electra 
and Euripedes’ Iphegenia plays in light of 
the challenge posed by Ellen McLaughlin’s 
contemporary revision, Iphegenia and Other 
Daughters. 





Texts: Texts will include, but not be 
limited to, the following: Euripides: Ten 
Plays, trans. Paul Roche (Signet); 
Sophocles, Electra, trans. Frank McGuiness 
(Faber and Faber); Tennessee Williams, 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof and The Glass 
Menagerie (both Dramatists Play Service); 
Eugene O'Neill, Long Day's Journey Into 
Night (Yale), William Shakespeare, The 
Tempest and Twelfth Night (Signet); 
Frederich Durrenmatt, The Visit, trans. 
Patrick Bowles (Grove); Athol Fugard, 


“Master Harold" . . . and the boys and Lesson 


from Aloes (both Samuel French); Cary] 


Churchill, Top Girls (Samuel French). 
Additional texts will be provided in pho- 
tocopies and on reserve, according to avail- 
ability. 


186. The English Bible/(first three 
weeks)/Mr. Dunn/M-F 2-4 


In this course we will read substantial 
selections from the Bible. Although we 
will consider theological, textual, and his- 
torical perspectives in our reading, the 
primary focus will be literary. Our most 
sustained inquiries will be into questions of 
narrative, but we will also consider issues 
of poetics, genre, and translation. Finally, 
we will discuss the place the Bible has in 
the history of interpretation, with particu- 
lar emphasis upon the way the book inter- 
prets itself and establishes its own canonic- 
ity. 

Texts: The Oxford Study Bible, ed. M. 


Jack Suggs, et al. (Oxford); any inexpen- 


sive edition of the King James Version. 
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SCHEDULES 


Vermont 

June 22 Registration Day 
june 23 Classes begin 
July 16 Midterm recess 
August 4 Classes end 
August 7 Commencement 


Oxford 
June 28 Arrival Day 


June 29 Registration; classes begin 


August 6 Classes end 


August 7 Commencement 


New Mexico 

June 22 Registration Day 
June 23 Classes begin 
August < Classes end 


August 5 Commencement 


Alaska 

June 22 Registration Day 

June 23 Six-week and first three-week session classes 
begin 

July 13 First three-week session ends 

July 15 Second three-week session begins 

August 4 All classes end 

August 6 Commencement 
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